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BUBBLE-BLOWING. 








BY WILLIAM CANTON, 


Our plot is small, but sunny limes 
Shut out all cares and troubles; 

And there my little girl at times 
And I sit bl#wing bubbles. 


The screaming swifts race to and fro, 
Sees cross the ivied paling, 

Draughts lift and set the globes we blow 
In freakish currents sailing. 


They glide, they dart, they soar, they break, 
Oh, joyous little daughter. 

What lovely coloured worlds we make, 
What crystal flowers of water! 


One, green and rosy, slowly drops; 
One soars and shines a minute, 

And carries to the lime-tree tops, 
Our home, reflected in it. 


The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
She - ees from roof to basement; 
“Oh, father, there’s your little room! ”’ 

She cries in glad amazement. 


To her, enchanted with the gleam, 
The glamour and the glory, 

The bubble home’s a home of dream, 
And I must tell its story ; 


Tell what we did, and how we played, 
Withdrawn from care and trouble— 
A father and his merry maid, 
Whose house was in a bubble! 





-_<o- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





All suffragists join in hearty approval 
of the appointment of their good friend, 
Hon. John D. Long, to a place in the Cab- 
inet. 


-_—e-o- 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell and Miss Blackwell 

have been in Iowa for the meetings of the 

National Woman Suffrage Association. 


a 


The many friends of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will learn with pleasure that 
she is improving slowly and able to sit up, 
although still weak. 


—-- 2 


Rev. Olympia Brown, president of the 
Wisconsin W. 8. A., has a son and daugh- 
ter who are two of the most brilliant 
young people in Wisconsin. Her son, 
Parker Brown Willis, graduated at twenty- 
one from Northwestern University, and 
was immediately appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economies, solely on the ground 
of personal merit. He has since been sent 
to Europe by the University to make in- 
vestigations. ‘The daughter is a graduate 
of the same university, and a girl of great 
promise. Mrs. Brown, on her husband’s 
death, took charge of his large printing 
business, and has her hands full carrying 
it on, and at the same time caring for her 
aged mother. 





-_><e 


— ‘ 


In the studio of Mr. Jacob Wagner at 
the Harcourt Building, 23 Irvington Street, 
Boston, is an excellent portrait of Dr. 
Marie Zakrzewska. The likeness is so 
truthful and the treatment so refined that 
one’s involuntary thought is, how such a 
800d picture must be valued by her many 
friends. The very gleam of her silvery 
hair, the familiar listening attitude, make 
it seem as if she would presently turn her 


| 


} 


} 
{ 
{ 








head and speak. Mr. Waguer may easily 
count this one of the best specimens of 
his skill. 


-_- - 


The Montreal Lecal Council of Women, 
according to latest returns, has now a 
numerical standing of almost three thou- 
sand individual members. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the potential 
strength of so large and representative a 
body. There was a full attendance at the 


| annual meeting of the Council, held Jan. 


21, at 3 o'clock, intheY. M. C. A. Hall. The 
president, Mrs. Drummond, addressed 
the meeting, and a report of the year’s 
work was presented by Mrs H. C. Scott, 
who is acting as recording secretary. His 
Excellency the Governor-General brought 
greetings from Lady Aberdeen. 





-_- 


The woman question came up before 
the recent annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
The committees on changes in the by-laws 
reported inexpedient on the proposition 
to admit members ‘uf either sex,’’ and 
the report was accepted, although James 


Smith, who had made the proposition, | 


urged the association to be progressive. 
Many thought that there was nothing in 
the by-laws that excluded women who 
were mechanics from membership. 


—- Se 


When the Colorado House of Represen- 


tatives went into acommittee of the whole , 
for the first time this session, the trying | 


position of chairman fell upon Mrs. But- 
ler, formerly of Massachusetts, The Den- 
ver News says: 

She acquitted herself with credit, though 
requiring prompting in one instance. A 
member placed himself in line for mob- 
bing by trying to tie her up on a parlia- 
mentary question. The chairman found 
no lack of members to fly to her aid and 
same through smiling. 


-_>ooe 


The National Convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was called to order 
in the Central Christian Church, 
Moines, Ia,, Jan, 26. There were dele- 


among them being Susan B. Anthony, 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, and 
also H. B. Blackwell, Lavina Hatch and 
Alice Stone Blackwell, of Massachusetts. 
The business was preliminary. The dele- 
gates were entertained by prominent 
families. The executive committee 
at 9 o’clock, and at the 10 o'clock session 
the work of the session was outlined. 
Miss Anthony delivered her annual ad- 
dress. Jan. 27 the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention disagreed on the report 
of the committee on campaign conditions, 
prepared by Anna L. Diggs, of Kansas, a 
Populist. The report did not please the 
convention, and a resolution was _ pre- 
sented providing for censorship of all 
reports before reading to the convention. 
The Eastern women favored the resolu- 
tion, but the Westerners declared it un- 
democratic and defeated it. ‘The com- 
mittee on plan for work recommended 
that it be pushed in Western States, and 
especially California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada and Iowa, and that efforts in 
other States be abandoned for the time 
being. In the evening addresses were 
made by Governor Drake, of Lowa, Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, of New 
York, and others. A full report of the 
meetings will be given next week. 


 _oe —— 


‘*‘Ladies and gentlemen of the Eleventh 
General Assembly of Colorado” 


cert.” 
Des | 


ville, Framingham, Littleton, Plymouth. 


Revere, New Bedford, Raynham, Rock- 
land, Leicester, Hatfield, Fairhaven, War- 
ren, Great Barrington, Dana, New Brain- 
tree, Fitchburg, Wellesley and Middleboro, 





-_ >. —___—_ 


The great army of women artists feel a 
certain amount of disappointment at the 
manner in which their own claims are per- 
sistently ignored by the Royal Academy. 
The names of three ladies have long been 
upon the list of candidates for the asso- 
ciateship, and that of a fourth—one of 
the most eminent painters of her sex— 
was added to it a few daysago. Yet to 
none of these did the ungallant academi- 
cians give one single vote, and there seems 
but little hope that any woman artist of 
our time will follow in the footsteps of 
Angelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser, 
and take her seat among the forty. It 
may not be generally known, however, 
that Lady Butler, while the fame of ‘‘The 
Roll Call’ was still fresh in the public 
mind, was once within two votes of being 
elected an associate. The artist who de- 
feated her by this narrow majority was 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer. — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


-_-- 


A POUND PARTY. 





A “‘pound party”’ was given by Mrs. Hen- 
rietta M. Banker in the the school district 
of Holts Corners, Keene Valley, N. Y., 
last week. Generally at a pound party 
each person brings a pound of something, 
but in this case thirty pounds of groceries 
were given by Mrs. Banker herself, and 
each pound was sold at auction, resulting 
in a substantial sum for suffrage work. 
Every package was sold in a wrapper so 
that each person bought ‘a pig in a poke,” 
and when the wrappers were taken off, 
there was much merriment. The auction 
was followed by refreshments, and every- 
body pronounced it a delightful occasion. 

Mrs. Banker, whose mind is fertile in 
ideas, is about to have a “sunflower con- 
A white curtain is painted with 
sunflowers that seem to be growing, and 


| an opening is made ‘tn the middle of each 
gates present from all over the country, | 


flower. The singers stand behind the cur- 


; tain, and put their faces through the 


met | 


openings, and sing in chorus. As the 
painted sunflowers are at different heights, 
some of the singers have to stand on chairs 
or ladders, while others have to kneel. 
There is a small charge for admission, 
and the entertainment serves to bring 
people together, and to interest them in 
suffrage. 


-_-- 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Eleanor Anne Fyfe-Andrews, of Shef- 
field, Mass., has been appointed fellow on 
the Mrs. Bloomfield Moore foundation in 
the University of Pennsylvania. She has 
been a student of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., head of the English Depart- 
ment of Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, 
and later Hearer in the Graduate School 
of Bryn Mawr. 

Margaret Lewis, A. M., of Radcliffe 
96, has received the American Fellowship 
given by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne. Miss Lewis, while a student 
here, carried on an investigation by means 
of which a valuable contribution to the 
histology of nerve cells of invertebrates 
was reached. 

The study which Mary Roberts Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Social Science in 
the Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
made of two hundred and twenty-eight 


| women in the San Francisco almshouse, 


were thie | 


opening words of the addresses made by | 


Lieutenant-Governor Brush and Senator 
Teller before the joint session held to 
elect the latter to the United States Sen- 
ate. 


=~ => — 


The woman suffragists of Massachusetts 
are greatly pleased and encouraged by the 
steady flow of petitions. Since Jan. 10, 
there have been sent to the Legislature 
124 petitions, signed by 5,762 citizens, over 
twenty-one years of age, representing 
seventy cities and towns, as follows: 


Worcester, Brookline, Pittsfield, Melrose, | 


Harvard, Medford, Boston, West Bridge- 
water, Allston, Ipswich, Chatham, Dalton, 
Williamstown, Hyde Park, Pelham, Wal- 
tham, Harwich, Chelsea, Natick, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Attleboro, Gloucester, 
Westfield, Hamilton, Taunton, Watertown, 
Holliston, Salem, Stoughton, Concord, Mid- 
dlefield, Somerville, Egremont, Shirley, 
Andover, Spencer, Woburn, Wakefield, 
Wellfleet, Quincy, Westminster, Hanover, 
Princeton, Sharon, Reading, Pembroke, 
Whitman, Ashland, Belmont, Baldwin- 








has been reprinted in pamphlet form, 
from the quarterly publications of the 
American Statistical Association. 

A number of college women are leaders 
in the Salvation Army. Miss Susie Swift, 
the Vassar graduate who for over twelve 
years has been in active service, is prob- 
ably the best known. She was editor for 
some time of All the World, the inter- 
nattonal magazine, and she worked its 
circulation up to 50,000, which is large 
for a missionary journal. She has beena 
pioneer in the work among waif and stray 
children in London, has labored at a slum 
post in East London, has had charge of 
the British Auxiliary League, and has 
visited nine countries in the interests of 
the army. At present Brigadier Swift is 
at the head of the Army’s league of 
American auxiliaries. She hopes to or- 
ganize a school and college branch, so 
that the claims of the Salvation Army 
upon intelligent women shall be brought 
to the attention of leading schools and 
colleges. She has visited the Chicago 
University, the Cook County Normal 


recently spoken before the Washington, 
New Haven and Minnesota branches of 
Collegiate Alumnex. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Clark, or, as she is 
known in the Salvation Army, ‘‘Captain 
Clark,’ is another young college woman 
prominent in the work. She prepared 
for college at Wellesley, spent three years 
at Bryn Mawr, and then went abroad and 
entered the University at Zurich, where 
she devoted herself to the study of Teu- 
tonic philology. While there she met 
General Booth, and had her interest 
aroused in the Army. She does editorial 
work on Army publications in addition to 
her other duties. ' 

Other college women in the Salvation 
Army are Ensign Jennie Newcomb, of 
Wellesley, who is general secretary to 
Brigadier Swift ; Captain Emma Van Nor- 
den, of Bryn Mawr, Captain Abbie Reed, 
of Mount Holyoke, and Adjutant Ellen 
Pash, of Girton, who is now in India, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Earle Magoun, widow of 
ex-President Magoun, of Iowa College, 
died recently. She was born in 1833, in 
Brunswick, Me. At the age of eighteen 
she began teaching, being located for four 
years, first in Maine, then in Virginia 
and in Louisville, Ky. After a year in 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, she spent three 
years more in teaching at Louisville. Re- 
turning to Mount Holyoke, she was grad- 
uated in 1860, and taught there seven 
years. Then followed two years’ work as 
lady principal of the State University of 
Wisconsin, under President Chadbourne, 
and then a year of service in Waterbury, 
Conn., as principal of a boarding-school 
for girls. In 1870 she was married to Dr. 
Magoun, to whom she was a helpmeet in 
educational labors ; acting as lady princi- 
pal of lowa College for two years (1882- 
84), and giving freely of her abilities to 
the college when emergencies arose. She 
was the first president of the lowa branch 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
interior. 

Professor Lucy Salmon, of Vassar, has 
an article on ‘‘Types of State Education,” 
in the January New England Magazine. 
The frontispiece of this magazine is a pic- 
ture of Mary Lyon, founder of Mount 
Holyoke College, of which Henrietta 
Edgecombe Hooker gives a valuable his- 
torical and descriptive sketch with illus- 
trations of the buildings and scenery that 


surrounds the College. F, M. A. 
—- -—wee —_— 
WOMEN SHOULD FAVOR INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Of course you know of the discussion 
in favor of international arbitration, and 
of the treaty to that end lately negotiated 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, now awaiting confirmation by the 
Senate at Washington. Surely this great 
step, the most uplifting and important of 
any international movement in this age, 
should be heartily approved by women. 
The growth of woman’s influence which 
has marked the closing century should be 
marked by a higher appreciation of the 
blessings of peace, a stronger feeling of 
the horror and folly of “that bloody duel 
of nations’? which we call war, and a 
lively appreciation of the cheering fact 
that arbitration is a wise, humane and 
feasible method of doing away with what 
is supposed to be the necessity of such 
fearful strife. 

Steps are being taken in Chicago for a 
great Peace Jubilee, soon after the Senate’s 
confirmation of the late treaty with Great 
Britain. Women should take part in that 
jubilee. The National Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the A. A. W., the W. C. T. U., the 
Federation of Clubs and all leading so- 
cieties of women, should pass strong 
resolves favoring arbitration, and choose 
delegates to take part in the jubilee, 
where the voice of women should be 
heard, and would doubtless be welcome. 
The near approach of the Minneapolis 
annual meeting of the National Suffrage 
Association will give an early opportunity 
for such action. Let it be taken there, 
and in every other great society of women 
of whatever name and in whatever section 
of our wide land. Such expressions would 
have wide influence, and the presence and 
hearing at Chicago of such gifted and 
eloquent women as can readily be found, 
would not only help greatly the ultimate 
coming of ‘‘Peace on earth,’’ but would 
be an enlarging element, giving added 
power and higher range to every onward 
and upward step in the world-wide wo- 
man’s movement. Yours truly, 

GILEs B. STEBBINS. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 

Miss MARIE ADA MOLINEUX spoke on 
‘*Healthful Homes”’ before the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union last 
Tuesday. 

Mrs, DE RICHELIEU has been decorated 
with the royal medal of Siam. She is said 
to be the first Danish lady upon whom 
this honor has been conferred abroad. 


Mrs. MARGARET L, Woop, of Topeka, 
Kan., the widow of the late Col. S, N. 
Wood, has been reélected a member of the 
board of directors of the State Historical 
Society. 

Mrs, OcTAviA HoLDEN,of Boston, lately 
returned from Europe, read a delightful 
paper on “Dickens as the Historian of a 
Vanishing England” before the All Around 
Dickens Club last Wednesday. 

Mrs. HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, whose 
“Story of Christine Rochefort’’ has had so 
prosperous a career, has written a new 
story, partly American, partly French, 
entitled ‘*The Transatlantic Chatelaine,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will bring 
out soon, 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER has 
written a paper for the February Century 
on “Places in New York,’ describing 
picturesque scenes in the city. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer is an inspector of common 
schools, and her official visitations have 
rendered her familiar with many places 
that are unknown to a majority of New 
Yorkers. Her subjects range from the 
slums to the opera. 


Mrs. ABBA GOoLpD WooLson opened 
her course of lectures on ‘‘Four Women of 
France”’ at the ‘‘Tuileries,’’ Boston, with 
“Catherine de’ Medici’? for her subject. 
Mrs. Woolson said: ‘Asa patron of art 
she was a benefactor to the world, and 
but for her munificence many models in 
architecture, as the Tuileries, would be 
unknown.”’ ‘‘Madame De Sevigne’’ will be 
the next subject, Feb. 2, at 11 A. M. 


Miss Grace LINCOLN TEMPLE, per- 
haps best known as the decorator of the 
Woman’s Building at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, though many handsome houses in 
Washington and elsewhere owe their artis- 
tic interior to her, has been entrusted with 
the decoration of Mrs. Cleveland’s new 
house at Princeton. Miss Temple has 
just returned from Princeton, whither she 
went to superintend the beginning of her 
work, 

Mrs. SARAH F, Dick has for the 
twenty - fourth consecutive time been 
chosen to the position of cashier in the 
First National Bank of Huntington, Ind. 
In the twenty-three years Mrs. Dick has 
capably filled the office she has lost but 
two days’ time on account of illness. Be- 
sides Mrs. Dick, whois a director of the 
institution also, the bank has another lady 
director, Mrs. Frederika Drover, who for 
years has filled the position, taking an 
active interestin the affairs of the concern, 
which has $200,000 deposits and a capital 
of $100,000. 

Mrs. JuLtA WARD Howe is one of the 
busiest of women. Within a few days she 
has given one of her most brilliant papers 
before the “Thought and Work Club” of 
Salem, Mass., made a delightful speech at 
the reception given by the Daughters of 
Vermont, responded at the annual dinner 
of the Boston Mount Holyoke Alumnez 
Association, and participated in several 
other gatherings. The Salem Observer 
remarks: ‘*‘Mrs. Julia Ward Howe hatha 
pretty wit and one that age cannot wither. 
The other day she referred to her charm- 
ing granddaughters as her “heirs and 
graces.” 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewinea, dean of the 
Chautauqua School of Cookery, has been 
engaged by the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment of the Rochester (N. Y.) Mechanics’ 
Institute to do special work in that city 
during January and February. Mrs. 
Ewing has already given a series of de- 
monstration lessons on ‘Bread-Making’’ 
in various grammar schools of the city, 
and is now giving at the Institute a course 
of practice lessons to women on ‘‘Chafing- 
dish Cookery,’’ and a course to men on 
“Yacht and Camp Cookery.” Both 
courses are largely attended, and so much 
interest is manifested that arrangements 
have been completed to have Mrs. Ewing 
begin a course of popular demonstration 
lessons early in February at Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, under the auspices of the Institute. 
Mrs. Ewing gave a course of lessons at the 
same hall, under the same auspices, four 
years ago, to a class of 450, and the indi- 
cations are that the class in February will 








School, and Bryn Mawr College, and has 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 20, 1897. 


be considerably larger. 
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PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


Housekeepers are commonly creatures 
of tradition. We are apt to think it more 
important to ‘‘do as mother did’’ than to 
stop and consider whether there be not a 
better way. Filial regard and the home 
training given to girls combine to make 
women conservative and timid about try- 
ing anything new in the household. 
Mother used a wooden table in the kitchen 
on which meat, fruit and vegetables were 
prepared for cooking, and on which dough 
was made for bread and pastry. The soft 
wood absorbed fat and juices, and only 
constant scrubbing prevented the table 
from swarming with bacteria. Poor 
mother! She never heard of bacteria, but 
she knew that the table had to be scrubbed. 
It makes my heart ache to think of the 
unnecessary labor that was done in moth 
er’s kitchen. A slate-top table for vege- 
tables and a marble-top table for mixing 
dough would save scrubbing. Stone and 
marble can be sterilized quickly with 
hot water and wiped dry and be chemi- 
cally clean with little labor. Mother used 
an iron spoon. A wooden spoon is bet- 
ter, because quiet and peace are something 
even in the kitchen. 

If we could be a little more open-minded 
about domestic matters, housekeeping 
would be easier and home life happier. 
The progressive housekeeper will not sac- 
rifice the health or comfort of her family, 
but she will save time, labor, temper and 
nerves by keeping her mind open to the 
things science is continually placing in 
her hands, 

A weary house-mother, standing over 
her cook stovein Brooklyn during the “hot 
spell” last August, exclaimed in despair, 
“T must have a gas stove. I hate to 
change, but I can’t stand this heat.’ 
That is just the position of many women. 
We are afraid to be progressive. We fear 
the new and “hate to change.’’ We think 
the gas expensive and fear the food will 
“smell of gas.”’ The real fact is, every 
wood, oil or coal stove is a crude, waste- 
ful appliance for making gas. We do not 
burn coal, but the gas thatis init. The 
cost is purely relative. If we have to boil 
a barrel of water, coal might be cheaper. 
If we wish to boil a pint of water for the 
morning coffee, gas would be cheaper, A 
coal fire costs paper to light the wood and 
wood to light the coal and time and labor 
to put on the fuel and remove the ashes. 
Why should an immortal spirit stand in 
the kitchen “‘waiting for the fire to burn” 
when there is a good book on the parlor 
table? 

I have been looking about among the 
new apartment houses in New York, and I 
find the architects believe that some of 
us are progressive housekeepers. I find 
hot water is delivered free into every 
kitchen, day and night, because it is 
cheaper to maintain one fire in the cellar 
than forty fires in forty kitchens. Hot 
water being provided, every kitchen has 
a gas range to avoid the carrying of coal 
up and the ashes down. In the parlors 
and other rooms there is in the fireplace 
a neat veil or screen of white asbestos, A 
match gives a great sheet of glowing white 
fire, warming and ventilating the room per- 
fectly. An asbestos glow-fire may not be 
as poetical as the old hickory log mother 
had, but the house-mother has more time 
to keep up her reading. 

The progressive housekeeper goes a step 
farther. Under the electric lamp in the 
children’s nursery is a little marble shelf. 
On the shelf stands a flat disk of iron with 
a twisted wire from the electric light. By 
turning the button on the lamp the disk 
soon becomes hot, and a little kettle placed 
upon it soon gives hot water for use in 
sickness, or to warm baby’s milk, or warm 
acup of bouillon for the invalid. It is a 
tiny electric stove without fire, light or 
smoke. It is literally black heat. 

If we investigate the matter a little 
further, we find the coffee urn, the chafing- 
dish, the flat-iron each provided with an 
electric heater, and the same current that 
lights the room may boil the eggs, toast 
the bread and cook the griddle cakes, and 
all without lighting a match or seeing a 
flame. In the invalid’s room the electric 
current from an ordinary electric lamp 
may warm the bed or pillow and do all 
the work of a hot-water bag without its 
uncertainty and inconvenience. Of course 
this is the most costly cooking we can 
have. It would be extravagant to use 
electricity to cook for a large family. It 
might be the highest economy in a sick 
room, where precision, neatness and time 
are worth more than a high-price heat. 

Not long ago I called on friends and 
found the family at lunch. I hesitated 
about staying, but my friend insisted that 

I stay, saying, ‘“The cook is away, but that 
makes no difference.”’ I entered the ele- 
gant dining-room, and found the table 
spread fora hot lunch. Judge of my sur- 
prise when my hostess opened « door in a 
beautiful cabinet and exhibited a tiny gas 
kitchen sunk in the wall. The little closet 
was lined with zinc, and was fitted with a 
little gas stove and supplied with shelves 
and hooks for the cooking utensils. A 


hole in the wall served for a chimney to 
carry off the heat and odor of cooking, 
and here my progressive housekeeper 
could get up a hot launch even if the cook 
was away. 

After lunch I was shown another bit of 
progressive housekeeping. The flat roof 
of the house was covered with brick and 
surrounded by a wire netting. In one por- 
tion of the roof was an iron arbor with 
glass sides for a shelter from the rain, and 
here, high above the street, safe from 
harm, the progressive young people had a 
beautiful out-of-door playground. The 
house-mother could send them all up 
there and know they were happy and safe 
while she was free for other things. 

Progressive housekeeping means a will- 
ingness to accept new ideas, a willingness 
to do old things in new ways. It is not 
confined to the kitchen or pantry. Further 
investigation shows many new fields in 
which the housekeeper may save time, 
labor, money and nerves if she be only 
willing to try something new. ‘Mother's 
way”’ was very good—for mother, There 
are better ways now.—Jane Kingsford, in 
Good Housekeeping. 
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MRS. CHANT IN BULGARIA. 


Another letter from Mrs. Laura Ormis- 
ton Chant, of London, contains further 
interesting details of her journey for the 
purpose of bearing relief to the Armenians 
in Bulgaria. Mrs. Chant says: 

“Varna is the principal seaport on the 
coast of Bulgaria, and is a picturesque 
town with a population of about 30,000. 
On this bright, cold second of December, 
we stood on the quay looking at the won- 
derfully beautiful landscape presented in 
the glory of an Oriental sunset. The Bay 
of Varna was as blue as the Mediterranean, 
and for once since we arrived, the name 
‘Black Sea’ seemed a gratuitous libel on 
the sapphire waters. The cliffs and hills 
around were soft and hazy in the finest 
purple and ruby. Crowds of vessels lay 
peacefully to, and caught something of 
the reds and golds the west was lavishly 
showering on the minarets and turrets on 
shore. Aship’s cargo from Constantinople 
was being unladen, and the kaleidoscopic 
blending of colors, different costumes, and 
the dark fgces and hair of those engaged, 
together with the lumbering ox-wagons, 
made a picture of strange interest and 
beauty. There a huger wagon than the 
rest had four immense oxen yoked to it, 
and as the patient creatures stood with 
their great horns moveless for all the hour 
we were there, one was forcibly reminded of 
the words: ‘My yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is light.’ These oxen have strange, 
wild eyes, but one gets to love the great, 
gentle beasts, and to notice with genuine 
local interest the efforts made on behalf of 
his ox by the owner, who cares for it. 
Some will have the white patches on tail, 
head or legs carefully dyed with henna; 
some wear the band of turquoise glass 
beads that keeps them safe from the evil 
eye; and one princely white giant, stand- 
ing alone in a gayly painted little hay-cart, 
had a real turquoise heart hanging on his 
smooth brow. 

“A group of little Turkish boys in artis- 
tic head-cloth, loose trousers and pointed 
shoes, came cautiously up to where, cam- 
era in hand, we stood waiting for a likely 
snap; but when we turned it on them, 
they ran away with superstitious terror. 
The Bulgarian boys, on the contrary, 
laughed at them, and pressed around in 
hopes of being taken. Alas! they were 
far too modern! And yet, within a mile 
from where we were standing, only six 
weeks ago, the schoolhouse was burned 
down by Turks, because Father Mugur- 
ditch, an Armenian priest, was sleeping 
within. As there was no other place 
available for the boys thus summarily 
evicted from their school places, the girls 
had to vacate theirs and stay at home until 
such time as another school can be built. 
Indeed, some of the girls themselves went 
to the trustees praying for the arrange- 
ment to be made. ‘If we are not at school, 
we are at home with our mothers,’ said 
the girls, ‘but the boys will be running 
about the streets and get demoralized.’ 
So, as usual, the education of the girls had 
to be subordinated to the interests of the 
boys. 

‘But of all the tragic events that centre 
round Varna to-day, none is more tragic 
and pathetic than the great hospital at the 
farther end of the town, where, under the 
immediate care and control of Miss Fraser, 
some eight hundred or more of the Ar- 
menian refugees are housed, and where 
come hundreds a day for bread, soup, 
boots, clothing and orders for doctor and 
medicine. Most of the poor tenants of the 
hospital are from the humblest ranks of 
the Armenians, and, while the cruelty of 
the fate that has befallen them cannvt be 
minimized, it is some consvlation to know 
that here at any rate they are warm from 
the piercing cold of the outside weather, 
and not pinched for food. Nor are these 
all absolutely destitute, some of them 
having brought away money, and some 





coffers full of bedding and clothing. It is 





a strange and touching sight to walk down | 
the long wards, ward after ward, and see 
all these poor men, women and children 
squatting in family groups on their car- 
pets, or seated on their coffers. Here, an 
old man with arms outstretched had 
thrown himself across his bed, and was 
bemoaning his recent calamity; there, a 
tiny baby a fortnight old—a poor little 
faded baby, quaintly swaddled up in white | 
like a little mummy—was shown us with 

considerable pride by its aunt, and I was | 
thankful that my utter ignorance of any 
language the latter could understand pre- 
vented my being obliged to say it was a 
fine baby. Here, a young woman with a 
charming face sat busy embroidering on a 
large wooden frame a piece of purple vel- 
vet with gold; there, a group of women 
closed up round Miss Fraser with eager 
requests, or furtively patted the sealskin 
sack of the companion beside her. 

‘One or two of the smaller wards looked 
quite snug and comfortable, and it was a 
treat to hear laughter from various quar- 
ters. The sick are in a ward by them- 
selves, pending the organization of the 
hospital proper. Perhaps the brightest 
spot of all is the sewing-room, of which 
Miss Fraser is very proud. It was a wel- 
come sight, after the manifest sorrow of 
all the others, to see fifty-five young wom- 
en and girls-‘working away with a will at 
clothes which are to keep the cold from 
friends and neighbors, and for the making 
of which they are paid, thus helping to 
keep their famllies. Such pretty girls, 
most of them; with lovely white teeth 
that gave an added charm to olive skins 
and soft, dark eyes. If but the best of 
Western ideals of development and pro- 
gress can be within reach of these girls 
for the next few years, even brutality 
which has thrust them so inexorably 
within that reach shall in the end have 
been made an instrument for permanent 
good, and for securing a type of woman- 
hood that shall be able to meet the de- 
mands of progressive civilization. 

‘It is an heroic spectacle, that of ayoung 
and bright woman supporting on her 
slender shoulders the weight of such a 
stupendous work as superintending the 
housing, feeding, clothing and a hundred 
other cares of a family of over 5,000 peo- 
ple; and, though much more than this 
needs to be done if these fugitives are not 
to be wholly pauperized, to this one pains- 
taking, self-sacrificing little woman be- 
longs the credit of a most excellent 
administration of the large funds sent out 
to her from England and America, and of 
having most creditably broken the neck 
of the earlier strain on the resources of a 
comparatively small town like Varna, 
Much still needs to be done that Miss 
Fraser cannot do, and that ought to be 
taken in hand at once by some organiza- 
tion of a different nature and constitution 
from that which she at present represents, 
namely, the Duke of Westminster’s and 
Prof. Rendell Harris’s funds; and it is to 
be hoped that, while on the one hand due 
recognition is most generously given of 
the important work that has been accom- 
plished by these funds through Miss 
Fraser in actually snatching thousands 
of people from imminent perils of starva- 
tion and death from exposure, the more 
permanent organization shall bear in mind 
that many of these refugees are men who 
have owned large mercantile establish- 
ments, professional men of good standing, 
women who have been delicately reared, 
and children belonging to the well-to-do 
classes, for whom a place like Varna offers 
no opening; and that to provide means 
for their fresh start in places where there 
is a demand for extended industries and 
professional services is the most economi- 
cal as well as the wisest way in the long 
run of relieving the present distress. 

**A thoroughly efticient school for both 
boys and girls, including compulsory 
training in the use of gymnasium and 
bathroom, presents one solution of the 
difficult problem of the future of children 
whose early years have been so heavily 
handicapped. Surely, in gratitude for the 
disinterested hospitality of Bulgaria in 
taking this tremendous human immigra- 
tion so kindly and with such genuine 
solicitude to meet the emergency, the rest 
of the world should generously aid in 
contributing to the permanent relief of 
persecuted and tortured Armenia. But 
yesterday I stood in a tiny room, seven 
feet high and seven by seven, and in my 
hands held in pitying tenderness those 
of an Armenian lady whose three sons 
and husband were massacred before her 
eyes. Angels must surely weep over such 
griefs as hers; what tears, then, must be 
given by a loving wife and mother from a 
happy home? She is receiving bread 
from the hospital; but that is small com- 
fort for one whose nerves give answer to 
the awful demands made on them in acute 
and constant neuralgia. Varna does not 
promise much in the way of means to earn 








a livelihood for her and scores of others 
who have all been shipwrecked in the 
same storm. Who shall think out wisely 
and with the Golden Rule before them the | 
plan of deliverance for these? | 


‘**But, apart from all devices for relief, is 
there no brain, no heart in all the govern- 
ments of the world, that, all together or in 


groups, they cannot say to the Sultan of | 


Turkey: ‘We shall not permit you to de- 
prive this ancient people of its ancient 
heritage; you shall, in the name of our 
common humanity, allow these exiles to 
return to their home-places; you shall 
enter into such guarantees for their rights 
of citizenship as shall at least place their 
safety and freedom on the same level as 
that of the Turkish nation, of which they 
are politically a part. The common rights 
of man demand it. Justice, mercy and 
common sense demand it. The common 
safety of Europe and the future progress 
of the world demand it. It must, there- 
fore, be done. We call on you to do it. 


| You will do it, or—’ 


‘‘Meanwhile, I watch the harbor daily, 
with keen longing for the arrival of the 
ship that has in it the cargo with which I 
am entrusted.” 





THE ELLA REED HOME. 

Some time ago the writer had the privi- 
lege of visiting the ‘Ella Reed Home for 
Destitute Children,” founded by Miss 
Cynthia Bates, at Sharon, Mass., and be- 
came much interested, in it and in Miss 
Bates’ hopes for its future, 

It was founded a number of years ago. 
Miss Bates came to Boston, a hard-worked 
school-teacher, and began a small business 
for herself in an up-stairs room on Winter 
Street. She was patient and economical, 
so that her work wedged its way little by 
little towards success. She was very 
lonely, and speaks of her lack of near 
friends at this time as first arousing in her 
a definite sympathy for others similarly 
placed, and an understanding of the value 
of a home. 

A sermon by Phillips Brooks of which 
she speaks with gratitude, shaped her 
sympathy into a wish, and then into a 
plan. From that time she made it her 
object to carry it out, 

She laid aside all she could, and reduced 
her expenses to a minimum, until she was 
enabled to purchase seven acres of land 
at Sharon Heights, and to put up a good- 
sized, substantial house which she made 
the initial home. 

Bishop Brooks presided at the laying 
of the corner-stone in 1891, and again at 
the dedication of the home to the uses of 
the children in the following summer. 
Miss Bates speaks of Bishop Brooks’ in- 
terest and encouragement, as having been 
the mainstay of her work. 

It was the writer’s fortune to visit the 
home in the summer, when, of course, 
the Sharon region is particularly attract- 
ive. It was pleasant to see the children 
in their season of living out-doors. They 
were running about with bare feet, play- 
ing in a delightful pine-grove on the 
grounds, and were as happy as possible. 
No doubt, however, they are as interest- 
ing and interested, in the snow, for though 
Miss Bates is wise, and will fix all needful 
limitations for health, her especial wish is 
for their happiness. At present the chil- 
dren are entirely taken care of by Miss 
Bates’ private means, and she receives 
only as many, therefore, as she knows 
herself able to provide for adequately. 

The house is comfortable, roomy and 
sunny, with all modern improvements, 
and with a home-like luxury about it, 
which is the characteristic of private 
households only. Indeed, it is Miss 
Bates’ own house, and she has taken the 
children who are there, to live with her, 
as if they were her own, for, as she says in 
her pamphlet concerning the home, she 
wishes that they may have carried out for 
them, ‘‘the divine right they still have to 
be cared for, and trained for lives of use- 
fulness, that they may be aided to over- 
come inherited defects,’ even though 
they may not have been granted the first 
divine right of being well born. 

It is a pleasure to see the children with 
their adopted mother, scrambling for 
places in her lap, on her return from the 
work in Boston in which she still busies 
herself for her support and their own, 
eager to tell her, first one, and then an- 
other, or all together, their stories of the 
day’s exploits. 

Miss Bates is well fitted for the work 
she has chosen. Large-hearted and ener- 
getic, thoughtful, and with much good 
sense, she is alive to current suggestions, 
and capable of taking from them what- 
ever would be of value for her life proj- 
ect. Her whole idea is to keep to the 
simplicity of home-life, and never to let 
it grow beyond such limits. As appro- 
priations are made, they will be put into 
new cottages, each to be one household 
in itself, and it is wished that there may 
be always a continuation of this plan, 
never any combination that would lessen 
individual care, as must be the case in the 
usual uniformity of an institution. 

It is desired eventually to have indus 
trial and educational features connected 
with the Home, which would call for 
some classification, but, so long as Miss 





Bates’ wishes are carried out, they would 
only, by bringing added interests, enhance 
the pleasure of the family life, and will in 
no wise be allowed to interfere with its 
reticence. 

Three years ago Miss Bates associated 
herself with others to form a coéperation 
in the name of her Home, and they as a 
body are gratified to receive offerings as 
marks of good-will, though they make 
no direct solicitations, believing that the 
undertaking, from its own merit, as it 
becomes more known, will appeal to peo- 
ple’s interest. It perhaps makes too little 
noise, which may make its development 
slower than that of less deserving schemes, 

Nevertheless, it is acharity at our doors, 
when we are looking for something of the 
kind, and one with a zealous worker at its 
head. All who know of it hope that it 
may be remembered frequently and sub- 
stantially, so that the interesting plans 
for extending its usefulness may not be 
too long delayed. Miss Bates’ self-deny- 
ing and patient personal efforts to lay, as 
far as is within her power, the foundations 
of a very noble charity, deserve wide 
appreciation and support. A VIsITOR. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE WORK IN 
1896. 


At the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Jan. 12, the work of 1896 was 
stated in the State Organizer’s Report, as 
follows: 


The work of the Massachusetts 
State organizer commenced December 1, 
1895. The campaign of the so-called 
“Referendum” had given names of suf- 
frage workers in nearly every city and 
town of Massachusetts in addition to our 
active leagues, and time was needed to 
gather up the threads of influence thus 
gained. The work of December was 
largely in issuing and receiving petitions 
to the Legislature asking for, 1. A consti- 
tutional amendment. 2. Presidential suf- 
frage. 3. Municipal suffrage. 

Twenty-five hundred petitions were sent 
to 600 names in 312 towns and cities. 
These were returned with 7,780 names 
from seventy-nine cities and towns, Bos- 
ton returning 1,497 names on fifty peti- 
tions. These petitions were filed by the 
organizer, labelled and sent with personal 
letters to 107 members of the House of 
Representatives. This work, with the 
preparation for and attendance at the 
Massachusetts Annual Meeting, and the 
National American Association Meeting 
held at Washington, D. C., covered the 
months of December, 1895, and January, 
1896. All spare minutes were spent in 
correspondence with new workers, fol- 
lowing up various lines of interest, nota- 
bly in Clinton, Rockport, Salem, Attleboro, 
Taunton, Springfield, Great Barrington, 
Sheftield and others. 

In February a league of twenty members 
was formed in Rockport. The hearings 
at the State House were attended, time 
being spent in arranging for speakers, 
etc. The organizer also addressed a large 
parlor-meeting in Watertown, and the 
School Suffrage Society of that town voted 
to reorganize as a league and to become 
auxiliary to the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion. 

March was exceptionally stormy and un- 
favorable to meetings; yet the organizer 
addressed the Woman’s Club at Waban, 
the Leagues at Sharon, Somerville and 
Cambridge. During March and April, in 
addition to correspondence, 200 money 
wheels or ‘‘merry-go-rounds”’ were issued 
to names outside of leagues at an expense 
of ten dollars, These returned twenty 
odd dollars only. Each was sent with a 
personal appeal. 

The town and city clerks were also 
written to, asking for lists of the women 
registered to vote for school committee. 
These were obtained in nearly every case, 
though with much delay in some cases. 
There were also sent 500 circular letters 
to voters in 61 towns asking for organiza- 
tion. These letters were personally ad- 
dressed and signed. 

In May the organizer visited Springfield, 
and reorganized the old league there, also 
addressed the W. C. T. U. in Williams- 
burg, and left there a committee on suf- 
frage organization. also similar commit- 
tees in Cummington, Easthampton aad 
Florence. Appeals were also made in 
this month to the several leagues to raise 
for the association fifty dollars each, to 
avoid having a fair. Addresses were 
also made before the Leagues of City 
Point, Somerville, Newton, Stoughton, 
Cambridgeport and Roxbury. June 
yielded a good return for work done. 
Visits were made to Pittsfield, Lee, Stock 
bridge, Great Barrington, South Egre- 
mont, Sheffield and North Adams. 
Leagues were formed in Pittsfield, Great 
Barrington, South Egremont and North 
Adams. Committees on organization 
were formed in Lee, Stockbridge and 
Sheffield, a league was afterwards formed 
at Easthampton, and committees were 
left at Greenfield, Holyoke and Westfield, 
also at Northampton and Florence con- 
jointly. An opportunity was accepted to 
address the Hampden County W. C. T. U.- 
at its annual picnic at Holyoke, where 
women from many towns were reached 
and interested. 

In closing, 1 would urge the red of 
continued organization. At the present 
crisis committees in each town chosen 0 
men and women, who can bring to bear 
strong influence on our legislators, are 
better than leagues alone or than the 
average league. Let us have leagues 
where we can, but political committees 
everywhere. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARY CLARKE SMITH. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A system of historical and patriotic in- 
struction for young people, similar to the 
work of the Old South Church in Boston, 
is now carried on in Indianapolis. A 
course of eight lectures by home speakers 
was recently opened at Plymouth Church, 
and free tickets furnished to the pupils of 
the public and other schools. Three of 
the lectures will be given by women, «as 
follows: ‘Daniel Boone,’’ by Miss Mar- 
garet Merker; ‘‘Indianapolis during the 
War,”’ by Miss Laura Donnan, and “A 
Few Patriots,’”’ by Mrs. Martha N. McKay. 

The School Board of San Francisco has 
added consumption to the list of conta- 
gious diseases for which children are ex- 
cluded from the public school—alike those 
who have the disease, and those in whvuse 
homes cases are found. 

Mrs. Ida M. T. Pegrum, wife of Rev. 
Robert Pegrum, of Watertown, Conn., 
has been chosen a member of the Board 
of Education. It is the first time that a 
woman has been selected to act in that 
capacity in that city. 

The plan proposed by the School Com- 
missioners in New York City, to put up 
new school buildings in the crowded 
tenement-house districts, with baths in 
the basement and a playground on the 
roof, has been so favorably received by 
the public that it is to be carried out in 
several of the new schoolhouses soon to 
be built, at least so far as the roof play- 
ground is concerned. 

In one of our schools recently, says The 
Homestead of Springfield, Mass., and it 
wasn’t one of the lower grades either, the 
teacher gave outa number of words which 
the children were to use properly in sen- 
tences. Among the words was magistrate. 
The first paper the teacher picked up, 
when she went to correct them, had the 
sentence, ‘The Indians magistrate from 
place to place.’’ And yet that child was 
probably well versed in drawing, painting, 
music, and all the sciences. F. M. A. 


——_—- -_>or 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA 

The annual public celebration of the 
higher courses for women, connected with 
the University of St. Petersburg, took 
place on Dec. 13, and the reports from all 
departments showed that the cause of 
higher education is constantly making 
progress in Russia. Two new chairs have 
been established during the past year, viz., 
zodlogy and pedagogy. At the beginning 
of the year there were 695 regular and 
outside students: In the historic-philo- 
logical department, 506 students and 56 
outside attendants; in the physico-mathe- 
matical department, 122 students and 11 
outsiders; 101 dropped out, for various 
reasons, and only 80 graduated in both 
departments. The applications for en- 
trance for the current year were made in 
August and September last, and far ex- 
ceeded the available vacancies, as has 
regularly been the case every year; 550 
applied, but only 226 could be received, 
and most of these were students who had 
finished the courses in the middle-class 
educational institutions with the gold or 
silver medal, and with the certificate 
allowing them to give private lessons. It 
was necessary to refuse the rest, although 
many of them came from distant parts of 
the country, eastern Siberia, Bulgaria and 
80 forth. At the present time there are 
673 students and 68 outsiders, of which 
number 596 are in the historic-philological 
department, 101 in the mathematical, and 
44 in the chemical. The students of the 
different departments made excursions 
that they might study on the spot distant 
historical monuments; and to places in 
Finland which offered opportunity for 
original investigation of physical subjects. 
The library of the courses contains 14,758 
volumes, under 6,262 heads. In order to 
facilitate the study of astronomy, the 
Suardians suggested that a small revolv- 
ing observatory be built, and instruments 
for making observations be bought, and 
such an observatory is nearly completed. 
The courses also possess the nucleus of a 
Museum of Fine Arts, in the form of 
Several hundred photographs from archi- 
tectural subjects and from sculpture, chief- 
ly Italian. The financial part of the report 
announces that the receipts for the year 
Were 105,985 roubles (about one-half that 
Sum in dollars), of which 54,152 roubles 





was expended on the educational part, 
and 33,275 on the support of the students 
who live in the three houses maintained 
by the courses, and in which all women 
who cannot reside with their parents or 
relatives are compelled to live. Of such 
women there are now 168. The limita- 
tions of these dormitories are the chief 
cause of disappointment in candidates from 
distant places. That is gradually being 
remedied since the experiment, begun 
with one house a few years ago, proved so 
successful with its very moderate charges 
for comfort and the indispensable protec 
tion afforded. At the end of this annual 
commencement the graduates received 
their diplomas.—Boston Transcript. 





PRESIDENT CAPEN ON CO-EDUCATION. 

In his annual report President Capen 
of Tufts College says: ‘It is proper, after 
four years from the first admission of 
women on equal terms with men, to make 
some report of the results produced by 
this change in the policy of the college. 
Speaking negatively, I am constrained to 
say that the admission of women has not 
had a tendency to reduce the number of 
men entering the different departments. 
On the contrary, there has been a con- 
stant and steady, and in some depart- 
ments, a very marked increase in the at- 
tendance of men. The presence of women, 
moreover, has not diminished the interest 
in the activities or sports which are sup- 
posed to belong peculiarly to men’s col- 
leges. There has been no friction arising 
from their presence in the class-room, 
and they have not increased materially 
the difficulties of administration. On the 
positive side it may be said that their 
work has been as well done as the work 
of the men, The general testimony of 
the instructors is that they have raised 
the tone of the class-room and quickened 
the serious efforts of student life. Their 
presence also has brought an element into 
the social atmosphere of the college which 
is very agreeable and very wholesome. 
The medical school has been co-educa- 
tional from the start, and the women 
there have shown excellent capacity for 
medical training.”’ 


-_-- 


A SUCCESSFUL ART ILLUSTRATOR. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

A woman who has achieved success as 
an art illustrator is Mrs. Clara Isabel 
Dodge, of Brookline, wife of Colonel 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge, a prominent 
citizen who holds a unique position in the 
literary world. 

Mrs. Dodge devotes herself to her hus- 
band’s literary pursuits, and her clever 
presentations of characters give added 
value to his works. She is a person of 
extraordinary culture and versatility. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dodge have spent their winters 
in Paris. Their beautiful home in Brook- 
line is made artistic by foreign pictures 
and bric-i-brac from all parts of the 
globe. AGNEs L. Scorr. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss May Cox has been elected post- 
mistress of the Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Any one knowing the address of Mrs. 
F. A. Hall, formerly of 120 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, is requested to send it to 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Lady Henry Somerset employs two sec- 
retaries, who are busy ten hours a day in 
replying to her correspondence, and who 
have to be diligent then to keep it within 
bounds. 

When the Queen of Italy enters a store 
to do shopping, the doors are closed and 
public excluded until she has left. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin has joined the 
ranks of women journalists. She is to 
conduct a club department in one of the 
New York Sunday papers. 

The board of directors of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will meet 
in Washington about Feb. 15, and decide 
where the next biennial convention is to 
be held. 

It is often suggested that failure to vote 
should be made a punishable offence. The 
Supreme Court of Missouri declares such 
a provision in the Kansas City charter 
unconstitutional. 





The first German woman’s club was 
started in Berlin, Jan. 1, with Frau Minna 
Cauer as president. It is modelled after 
the American plan, and its membership 
will include women engaged in literary, 
artistic, scientific or social work, without 
distinction of rank or party. 

Mrs. N. L. Castle, of Bado, Mo., has 
published three woman suffrage songs, 
with music, entitled ‘‘The Yellow Rib- 
bon,” “An Appeal to Uncle Sam,” and 
‘To the Sons of America,” which she 
offers to mail postpaid to any address on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


” 


Out of four hundred and fifty-one col- 
leges and universities in the United States, 
only forty-one are closed to women. All 
the others are now coeducational. And 
besides, women have one hundred and 
forty-three schools of the higher educa- 
tion with thirty thousand students. 


The Pittsburg Woman’s Club is con- 
sidering the advisability of presenting to 
the State Legislature a bill for the aboli- 
tion of head gear which obstructs the view 
in theatres. The woman who wears a 
high hat in a theatre bothers not only 
men, but other women, too. By a new 
ordinance, the woman who wears a hat at 
any theatre matinee in Chicago makes 
herself liable to arrest and a fine of $5. 


An enjoyable meeting, of the Lucy 
Jackson Chapter, of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was held at the 
house of Mrs. A. P. Friend, West Newton, 
Mass., on the afternoon of Jan. 13. An 
interesting paper upon ‘‘Our Pilgrim Fore- 
mothers,’’ was read by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lovering, of Boston. Mrs. Chauncey 
Stoddard, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., followed 
with an address. A social hour was then 
enjoyed, and a collation served. 


A study of the names of American 
towns shows who have been the most pop- 
ular heroes. The Post-office Guide con- 
tains twenty-nine places named Lafayette. 
Gratitude to Columbus is reflected in 
twenty-nine towns, if we include Colum- 
bus Landing, in Michigan, and Columbus- 
ville, in New York State. Lord Byron 
was once the rage in America, and his 
reward is found in twenty-four towns 
bearing his name. Bismarck is repre- 
sented by eighteen towns and villages. 
There are ten Napoleons, one Napoleon- 
ville, and seven Kossuths. Baron Steuben’s 
services in the Revolution have not been 
forgotten, for there are twelve Steubens 
and Steubenvilles. There is but one 
Garibaldi and one Shakespeare, Pennsyl- 
vania having the honor to own the latter. 


There are said to be only two colored 
sisterhoods in the United States, the 
Oblates of Baltimore and the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of the Holy Family in 
New Orleans. The mother home of the 
latter order is on the site of the old 
Orleans Theatre, famous in years past for 
its quadroon balls; and the old ball-room, 
which was used a while for a chapel, now 
serves as a dormitory. The order dates 
back to 1843, and was founded by free 
colored women. Their object originally 
was to instruct ignorant colored women 
in their religious duties, but the work 
broadened until now there are, under the 
charge of the order a home for aged and 
infirm women and men, an asylum for 
girls, an asylum for boys, an academy for 
girls, and four day schools for children 
of both sexes. There are sixty-five sisters 
in the community. 


The February Romance certainly con- 
tains more good reading than any short 
story magazine on the market. To ac- 
complish this, forty extra pages have been 
added and a number of the best story 
writers of the day have been added to its 
staff. That there is surely a romantic side 
to modern life is here fully set forth in 
sixteen daring stories. Here are various 
romantic tales to suit the most fastidious 
ladies; here are yarns for soldiers; stories 
for business men and romances from real 
life for everybody. Clarke Russell writes 
a fish story; Anthony Hope finishes his 
story of the venturesome Duke; Hall Caine 
continues his tale of Morocco, and Grant 
Allen, I. Zangwill, Gilbert Parker and the 
daughter of Captain Maryatt have related 
each their own romance from real life. 
Miss Braddon also continues a romance 
that will interest all young married wom- 
en; Mrs. Theodore Sutro has told of an 
incident in her own life; there is a transla- 
tion from the French by M. De Linelle 
Cooper, and the story of ‘‘Another Ro- 
mantic Frenchwoman,” by the editor. 





BLOOD IS LIFE. 

It is the medium which carries to every 
nerve, muscle, organ and fibre its nourish- 
ment and strength. If the blood is pure, 
rich and healthy you will be well; if 
impure, disease will soon overtake you. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to keep 
you in health by making your blood rich 
and pure. 

Hoonp’s PILts are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, biliousness. 


25c. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
cause by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; and nine cases out of ten 
are caused by Catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SPECK. 








BY JESSICA, 





Yes, he was a little speck, and as cun- 
ning a little speck as you ever saw. Fritz 
found him in the brook and brought him 
in a tin can full of water to the kitchen. He 
was just a little round ball with a tail. 
We could just see the tiny bit of a mouth 
that looked something like a fish’s—and 
he wiggled about so lively that the chil- 
dren laughed and laughed to see him. 

His name was Pollywog—oh, what a 
big name for such a mite—and we put 
him in a lovely, flat colored glass finger- 
bowl with deep scallops. We filled the 
bowl only half full of water, put a little 
sand in the bottom and a stone or two in 
the middle for him to swim under. Polly- 
wog seemed to enjoy his pretty quarters 
very much, and would often hide between 
the stones, then dart out suddenly to the 
great amusement of us all. 

At the end of about a week we spied 
two little feet beginning to grow close to 
the little tail. In a few days two other 
little feet began to make their appearance 
in front of these—the little round ball of 
a body began to take the form of a toad 
or frog. We now thought he needed 
something green in his dish, so we puta 
lettuce leaf into the bowl, part of it just 
reaching above the water. Oh, if you 
could have seen him then—he liked that 
so much and would swim under it and 
around it in apparent delight. 

Sabbath morning we arose and sat down 
by the window-sill where we had left 
Pollywog in the bowl the night before— 
and lo! he was not to be seen in the water, 
but there on the lettuce leaf—just out 
of the water with his little legs stretched 
out to sun himself-—-sat a perfect little 
frog not an inch long, and his bright eyes 
seemed to say: ‘Well, what do you think 
of me, anyway.’’ For Pollywog was no 
more—o’er him had come ‘a wondrous 
change,’’ and he was now a baby frog. 
He did not seem to be all afraid of us, and 
we left him in the window while we went 
to church. 

When we returned we looked—well— 
we looked in every corner of the room, on 
the veranda roof, everywhere. There sat 
the little finger-bowl with the water, the 
stones and the lettuce leaf just as we had 
left it, but no ‘‘froggie’’ was there. 

We were so sorry to losehim. We think 
he was, perhaps, like some people we 
have seen. His new prospects made him 
uneasy, and we think he hopped, but 
where we cannot say. 

Perhaps he hopped into the tree that 
shades the veranda and away to some 
brook — perhaps. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘“*The only way to prevent what’s past,”’ 
said Mrs. Muldoon, ‘is to put a stop to it 
before it happens.’’— Texas Siftings. 


Professor— Dido et fortedux. Freshie— 
They must have been awful little ducks or 
else she was awful hungry.— Delaware 
College Journal. 


Kind -hearted Old Gentleman — There, 
there! don’t cry. Bea little man. Injured 
Child—How c-can I be a 1]-little man when 
I’se a 1-little g-g-girl? Boo-hoo! 


“A chop and a cup of coffee, quick. 
My train leaves in twenty minutes.”’ “Yes 
sah: seventy-five cents, sah.’ “Do you 
want pay in advance?” ‘Yes, sah. You, 
may be gone before it is cooked, sah.”’ 


Somewhat Elastic. She—What sort of 
woman is the ‘‘womanly woman’’ you men 
are always talking about? 

He—Why—er—her description depends 
altogether on the man who is giving it.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


“Oh, Aunt Annie, Iam to be cremated 
to-morrow,” exclaimed a small boy joy- 
ously on his arrival home from school one 
afternoon. ‘Now, does the child mean 
cremated or promoted?” said the aunt to 
a visitor who was present. “It is what 
Alice in Wonderland would call a port- 
manteau word,” said her companion, ‘but 
it is not so bad as something my little son 
said the other day. He announced to 
every one in the house that his baby sister 
was to be ‘crucified’ the following Sunday. 
Of course he meant ‘christened.’ ”’ 


'LEE and SHEPARD’S 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
By CLirTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New E 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearl 
half-tones from photographs by the author. 
design in gold and color, ned, $2.50. 


; Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. UsHErR, A. M 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (T ribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 

_ A Manual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI. 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe af 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the O 
and Prevention of Sickness Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially pdagted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic-U nion and publist ed under the auspices 

of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 

Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. : 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Char: 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTO 
KEENE, + yeaene.” Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; pyarto: 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 


$1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘‘Redeemer and Re 
deemed,”’ ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R, 
COCKE, M ., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Ilustrated; Price 


$1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; IMus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 


75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 


The Merry Five. 
By PEns SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.’’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 





100 
over 


” 





Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
ts East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 


*moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 


stamps. 
7 GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


ee he 
CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our Dns offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patrons of HousE AND 
HoME +) WK be best stories and poems, 
ba! peak Fa! my 4ER . ; 
articulars as to how these premiums are 
¢ to be awarded Address ¥ 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
600000eeeeueunaeen 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1o0c. 

** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 











MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade, Mo, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








REJECTED BECAUSE A WOMAN. 


The rejection by the adjutant-general 
of the United States of the only person 
able to pass the civil-service examination 
for a certain position, simply because she 
is a woman, is arousing considerable dis- 
cussion and indignation. 

The facts in the case are as follows: 

Last September the translator of modern 
languages in the adjutant-general’s office 
in Washington resigned to accept a chair 
in Columbia University. As he left the 
office he remarked that no one could be 
found to take his place, because the proper 
performance of his duties required a per- 
fect knowledge of five modern languages, 
besides other qualifications. The position 
being in the classified service, the Civil 
Service Commission called a special exami- 
nation and advertised for applicants, who 
were informed they ‘‘must be able to 
translate intu English technical military 
works in French, German, Spanish and 
Italian; to do typewriting in all of these 
languages; to do proof-reading and prepare 
manuscript for the press; to be familiar 
with modern library methods and with 
the classification of books; cataloguing, 
indexing, etc.”’ And the advertisement 
added that ‘the will also be tested in the 
use of the English language and literary 
composition.’’ The adjutant-general re- 
quested that ‘‘men only’? should be in- 
vited to compete, but Professor Proctor 
maintained it was impossible to make the 
desired change, as the commission made 
no distinction between the sexes. There 
was a number of applicants, both men and 
women. The men all failed. In fact, the 
only one who passed the examination was 
Miss Maud Stahlnaker, of Washington, 
who found the examination even more 
difficult than was indicated in the adver- 
tisement. She was required to translate 
technical military articles from English 
into French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
which is a very severe test, as all trans- 
lators know. Miss Stahlnaker was certi- 
fied by the commission, but the adjutant- 
general insisted that he did not want a 
woman, and again called upon the com- 
mission fora man. But no man has been 
found able to pass the examination, and 
Miss Stahlnaker’s appointment still lies 
unassigned upon his desk, where it has 
been for several weeks. About a week 
after her name was originally certified by 
the Civil Service Commission a messenger 
summoned her to room 153 of the War 
Department Building, when she was in- 
formed that although she had been certi- 
fied by the Civil Service Commission, no 
woman could have the place under any 
circumstances, This was a very unusual 
proceeding, but it was necessary to get 
rid of Miss Stahlnaker without placing on 
the records of the department a confes- 
sion that a place she had honorably earned 
had been denied a woman because of her 
sex. ; 
Mr. William E. Curtis, of Washington, 
who succinctly sets forth the above facts 
in the Chicago Record of Jan. 22, 1897, 
says: 

There is no reason why a woman cannot 
act as translator in the War Department. 
There are a number of women employed 
as clerks in the adjutant-general’s office, 
and several of the translators in the State 
and interior départments are women, but 
there is a prejudice against them among 
officers of the army, and the adjutant- 
general will allow the position to remain 
vacant if he cannot tind a competent man. 

Judge Bradwell, of the Chicago Legal 
News, expresses his opinion as follows: 

It has often been said that men and 
women stand upon an equality before the 
Civil Service Commission, but, judging 
from the treatment of Miss Stahlnaker, 
we might almost say that no women need 
apply for positions and expect fair treat- 
ment. Under the rules of the civil ser- 
vice, when Miss Stahlnaker submitted to 
an examination, and was the only person, 
man or woman, to pass the examination, 
she was entitled to the position; and after 
she had obtained the certificate of the 
commission it was a great wrong for the 
adjutant-general not to give her the posi- 
tion. Has the adjutant-general of this 
great country nothing to do but to wage 
war against women? 

To this pertinent question may be added 
another: What right has the adjutant- 
general to thwart the purpose of the Civil 
Service Commission? F. M. A. 
—- — 


AN IMPORTANT APPEAL. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rev. Howard R. Antes, whose past 
record is good, has established a faith 
mission among the Navajos Indians. 

Mr. Antes’ post-office address is Holyoke, 


San Juan County, Utah, and he would j 


like seeds—corn, beans, squash, pumpkin, 
water and muskmelon, carrot, tomato, 
onion and pepper. Such seeds may be 
sent by mail, in cloth bags. Copies of the 
Navajos Evangel, giving a history of the 
work, may be obtained of Mr. Antes. 
JANE E. Damon, 


-_--_ — 


MR. RODMAN ON PROGRESS. 


At the fortnightly meeting of the Mass. 
W. S. A., last Tuesday, Mr. Warren A. 
Rodman, of Wellesley Hills, the essayist, 
sketched with a comprehensive hand the 
amazing growth of knowledge, opportu- 
nity and public opinion since the time 
when it was ‘too much to assume” that 
light could be without a wick, or woman’s 
word be of value without a man’s to back 
it. The paper was thoughtful and clear, 
var'ed by fresh anecdotes and stories to 
the point. A discussion on educational 
lines followed, and the meeting seemed 
altogether unusually social and homelike. 
Mrs. Austin C, Wellington sang two songs, 
one of which was by request repeated. 
Mrs. J. W. Smith presided, and hot cocoa 
and biscuits were dispensed as usual. 





IN THE STATE LEGISLATURES. 


The Delaware Legislature has passed a 
bill to appoint an additional Notary Public 
for the city of Wilmington. The bill pro- 
vides that the Notary Public may be 
either a male or female. It is the first bill 
which ever so provided, and it is said that 
a woman will be appointed to the place. 

A woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment has been introduced in the South 
Dakota House. 

A committee on the Political Rights of 
Women has been appointed in the Kansas 
House. 

Mr. J. S. Bean has introduced a bill in 
the Kansas House for the extension to 
women of the right to vote upon proposi- 
tions to establish free public libraries. 

The Arkansas State Senate has passed a 
bill introduced by Senator Witt, providing 
that hereafter none but qualified electors 
shall hold any position within the gift of 
the Arkansas Legislature. This measure 
is intended to prevent women from seek- 
ing or obtaining clerkships. 

oe ae 


WELLESLEY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The following meetings, which will un- 
doubtedly prove of great interest and 
value, will be given on the dates and at 
the places named below. Names of speak- 
ers and other details will be announced 
through the local press or otherwise. 

Jan. 4, Joint Debate on Trusts, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Warren A, Rodman. 

Feb. 1, Reading by Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
of Wellesley College, and Mrs. Emily 
Forman, music arranged by Miss Susan 
Sharp Pratt. To be given at Maugus Hall. 

March 1, History of the Town of Wel- 
lesley, arranged by Mr. Seldon L. Brown. 

April 5, Supper and Woman Suffrage 
Salad, arranged by Mrs. Eliza A. Kings- 
bury and Mrs. Annie E. Spencer. 

May 13, Progress of Women in Welles- 
ley, arranged by Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. 

All the above, except that of Feb. 1, to 
be held in the parlor of the Unitarian 
church. Admission Feb. 1, 25 cents, 
April 5, 35 cents. All other meetings, 10 
cents. All meetings free to members of 
the League. 





-_-o- 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


A new departure for Chicago was the 
election of a woman to be a bank director. 
At the recent election of the Calumet 
National Bank, Ann Fitzgibbon was made 
one of the directors. 

Washington Hesing, postmaster of 
Chicago, is a candidate for mayor at the 
spring election. At a_ recent social 
gathering he made a speech announcing 
his candidacy and asking the aid of those 
present in securing the nomination and 
election to the office. He addressed him 
self particularly to the women, and inti- 
mated very plainly that their ‘‘influence”’ 
in his favor was valuable, and desired by 
him. He must have forgotten this little 
speech when he so summarily rebuffed a 
feminine applicant for a position in the 
post office, by saying that in his three 
years as postmaster he had appointed bu- 
one woman to office, and would never ap 
point another. He also intimated plainly 
that in his opinion there was no position 
suitable for a woman in the great Chicago 
post-ottice. 

As there are at the present time twenty 
women or more selling stamps and doing 
other light clerical work for Uncle Sam in 
the central and sub-stations of the Chi- 
cago post-oflice, the postmaster’s declara- 
tion that there is ‘‘no work which a 
woman can do” therein, seems merely a 
prejudice. The applicant had served five 
years in the post-office, and for many 
more years in general editorial work, so 
she did notagree with Mr. Hesing’s views. 

Chicago women will do well to inquire 
into Mr. Hesing’s treatment of their sex 











in preventing them from earning their j 


living, before they exert their ‘‘influence”’ 
to make him mayor. 
_— Ss 


PRESS POINTS. 





The man who thinks for himself will 
also think for the long procession that 
follows him.—Ram’s Horn. 

The Scotch professor who writes to a 
New York paper to assert that women 
have no intellectual discretion in the mat- 
ter of literary tastes, ought to read a few 
of Miss Agnes Repplier’s essays.—Boston 
Globe. 

The Woman’s Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals recently won in a case against 
the Reading Road for cruelty to animals 
in transit. The company was convicted 
in the U. S. Court, and sentenced to a fine 
of $200. 





-_<-- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The next national convention of work- 
ing girls’ clubs will be held in Philadel- 
phia, in April. 

The Colorado Society of the Daughters 
of the Revolution has offered a prize for 
the best original essay on a patriotic sub 
ject, competition being open to the mem- 
bers of that society and to all members of 
the Federal Clubs of Colorado. 

The Clio Club, of Denver, Col., is inter- 
ested in club extension work, and already 
has a young lady Clio Club and a Junior 
Clio. At a recent meeting of the young 
woman’s Clio, the subject was ‘‘Temper- 
ance Reformers,’ confined to women of 
the 19th century. The Denver News gives 
the following account of the discussion: 

The first paper was on ‘‘Lucy Stone,”’ 
by Miss Hanna Keene, who read also a 
most interesting personal letter received 
from Mrs. Stone’s daughter, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in which the latter stated that 
her mother did give temperance lectures 
in her early life. She quoteda verse from 
a poem printed in 1850: 

“The first time I heard Lucy, 
The slave-power she did tackle ; 

The second time was temperance, 
In Broadway Tabernacle.”’ 

Miss Keene stated that Mrs. Stone took 
part in the first campaign for woman suf- 
frage in Colorado in 1877, and sent the 
largest financial aid given by any one per- 
son to the campaign of 1893 in Colorado. 
The last letter but one that she ever wrote 
was to Mrs. Hanna, of Denver, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1893, commending Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman to her, and begging her to 
do all she could for the suffrage amend- 
ment. The second paper was on ‘‘Frances 
Willard,” by Miss Vole, and the third on 
“Lady Henry Somerset,’’ by Kathryn 
Bennett. Mrs. James B. Belford gave a 
most interesting talk, saying that the 
papers had carried her back to the time 
when she first became interested in the 
temperance movement. Her talk was 
largely reminiscent, she having been per- 
sonally acquainted with the three ladies 
chosen as subjects for the essays of the 
evening. She first saw and heard Lucy 
Stone when she was quite a young girl. 
The account of the famous lecturer’s per 
sonal appearance, with the way she im- 
pressed her audience, was very entertain- 
ing. She also gave a short history of the 
early temperance crusades, the causes 
which led to the work, of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and_ the 
National Christian Temperance Union, as 
outgrowths. She stated that in 1892 
thirty-four of the original crusaders were 
living in Denver, Mrs. W. F. McDowell 
being one of them. 

The Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is to have a series of 
lectures on Monday and Thursday after- 
noons, Feb. 1, 4 and 8, upon Germanio 
mythology, by Mrs. Hulda Geist. 

The programme of the meeting of the 
Boston Political Class last week included 
a parliamentary drill and a paper by Mrs. 
A. A. Tower on ‘Woman Suffrage and 
Biology.” 

The last meeting of the Woman's Club 
of Watertown, Mass., was in charge of 
Mrs. Sterling Elliott. The following pa- 
pers were read: Mrs. Stanley, ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Women in Their Civic and Legal 
Status’; Mrs. Ball, ‘Legal Transfer of 
Property’; Mrs. Hersey, ‘‘Mortgages and 
Deeds’’; Mrs. Bennett Davenport, ‘‘Crim- 
inal Law.” All these papers showed care- 
ful preparation. 

The interest awakened among women 
during the recent campaign in regard to 
monetary questions will probably lead to 
organized effort and study in many locali- 
ties. Soon after the election Rev. Mrs. 
Ruth B. Ridges, of Canton, Ohio, went to 
Denver, at the solicitation of many mem- 
bers of a large Woman’s Bimetallic Club 
of Canton, to urge upon the women of 
Colorado the necessity and propriety of 
at once proceeding to organize a woman's 
nation! bimetallic association. Her words 
made a strong impression, and a meeting 
of Denver women was called a short time 
ago, at which a committee was appointed, 
with Mrs. Judge Belford as chairman, to 
draft a constitution and plan for an organ- 
ization. The Massachusetts Women’s 
Bimetallic Club, which was organized in 
November, has thirty members. 

The Massachusetts State Federation 
will meet in Springfield, on Feb. 3, at the 
invitation of the Woman’s Club of that 





city. The topic of the day is, ‘Art, or the 
Need of the Beautiful in the Home, the 
Schools and the Streets.’’ Professor Eu- 
genia Morgan, of Wellesley College, will 
speak on ‘Psychology of the Beautiful.”’ 
Miss Mabel G. Foster, of Auburndale, will 
present “Art in the Home.’ Mr. James 
Frederic Hopkins, the Boston artist, and 
Mr. Hall, of Springfield, will speak on 
“Art Education’; Miss McSkimmon, of 


Brookline, on ‘‘Schoolroom Decoration”’; | 


Mr. C. Howard Walker upon ‘The Needs 
of the Beautiful in our Streets,’’ and Dr. 
Philip Moxom will close the session. 

F. M. A. 


-_-—-— —— 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN TASMANIA. 


A correspondent of the Union Signal 
writes from Tasmania: 

Once more the question of the enfran- 
chisement of woman has been brought 
before Parliament this session, and has, 
alas! once more been rejected by the leg- 
lislative council. During the second read- 
ing of a constitution amendment acts bill 
in the legislative assembly, Mr. McWil- 
liams, one of the stanch supporters of 
woman suffrage, inserted the word ‘“per- 
son”’ instead of ‘‘male’’ in one of the 
clauses, thus including male and female 
under the one heading. The unexpected 
introduction of this measure created a 
very animated discussion, and showed the 
strength of the suffrage party and the 
weakness of the anti-suffrage forces, for 
the bill, with the proposed amendment, 
passed through its second and third read- 
ing victoriously, by the large ‘majority of 
twelve, nineteen being for and only seven 
against. This is the second time that the 
enfranchisement of woman has passed the 
House of Assembly. When the bill came 
before the upper house the word ‘‘person”’ 
was struck out and ‘‘male’’ reinserted, 
and this by a large majority. This may 
be partly due to the fact that the measure 
was rather a crude one and would have 
given only women wage-earners and 
women with property the right to vote, 
and so a large and important class of the 
community would have been exempt from 
this privilege. We are not discouraged 
because the legislative council has so 
signally shown at this, and also at last, 
session its disinclination to allow the 
women of Tasmania to be a represented 
class. The suffrage cause is stronger than 
it was a year ago, and we gladly go for- 
ward to work more fervently than ever to 
obtain this common act of justice, assured 
that God who is with us and for us is 
stronger than all they that are against us. 

-_--— — 


WOMEN AND LEGISLATION. 


As the State Legislatures assemble, the 
women who have the interests of their 
sex, of the home and the children at heart, 
begin to exercise the right of petition. 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on motion of Mr. Parsons, of 
Greentield, the petition of Mary A. Liver- 
more and others for a constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage, was 
taken from the files of last year and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendment. Numerous suffrage peti- 
tions are coming in from day to day. 

In the Illinois Senate a petition from the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was presented, asking for the passage of 
a bill providing for tbe submission to the 
voters of the State of an amendment to 
the State Constitution, striking the word 
‘‘male’’ from it, and was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

In the Montana House one morning 
nine petitions from as many counties were 
presented, asking the House and Senate 
to pass a bill submitting to the people the 
question of extending suffrage to women. 
The petitions were accompanied by yards 
and yards of names. 

The Legislative Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association pro- 
poses the introduction of a bill to provide 
that the widow shall be entitled to a life 
interest in all the real estate and to an 
equal share with child or children of the 
personal estate. If there be no issue sur- 
viving, the widow shall be entitled to a 
life interest in all the real estate, and the 
personal estate absolutely. 

The equal suffrage women of Topeka, 
Kansas, are working in behalf of a meas- 
ure that provides that an institution be 
maintained by the State to cure those ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor. 


The education committee of the New 
Century Club of Wilmington is working 
to secure the passage of a compulsory ed- 
ucation bill by the Delaware Legislature at 
the present session. 

The Woman’s Political Economy League 
of St. Louis has framed a bill asking the 
Missouri Legislature to enact that six 
members of the St. Louis school board 
shall be women. 


The women of Laramie, Wyoming, who 
can back their petitions with votes, re- 
cently held a large meeting to formulate 
a petition for the purpose of having the 
Legislature pass a law against the use of 
carriages on election days. A petition was 
drawn up and arrangements were made to 
have it circulated in all the counties in the 
State. Mrs. Judge Brown was elected 
chairman, and Mrs. G. Low, secretary. 

But it is in Colorado that women actu- 
ally engage in legislation. The various 








organizations of women are working for 
bills in which they are interested, par- 
ticularly the bill for an appropriation for 
the State Industrial School for Girls. Mrs. 
Olive C. Butler, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will make an effort to see that 
woman is protected in her home against a 
vagrant and vicious husband. Under the 
the present law the husband can mortgage 
everything within the house and the wife 
know nothing of it until the chattel-mort- 
gage fiend comes to dispossess the wife 
and children. Mrs. Butler will introduce 
a bill providing that any mortgage of ex- 
empt household furniture, beds, bedding, 
stoves or kitchen furniture is illegal un- 
less the husband presents a written con- 
sent from his wife or from the person havy- 
ing the care or charge of the infant mem- 
bers of the family. The consent must be 
written and certified to before a proper 
officer in the absence of the husband, and 
the person signing the certificate must do 
so of her own free will. If any firm or 
person takesa mortgage on chattels with- 
out such written consent furnished, and 
afterwards seizes such property under 
distrain, the wife can recover three times 
the value in a suit at law. F. M. A. 





EMPLOYMENT NEEDED. 


Every now and then I see in the papers 
an appeal made for help for some worthy 
person disabled by illness or accident; and 
there seems to be always a generous re- 
sponse to such appeals. 

I often wish tha: those who need only 
employment, not money, could be as easily 
provided for. I have two cases in mind, 

The first, a respectable married colored 
woman, with excellent references, a good 
cook and laundress, would gladly take a 
situation in the country for low wages, if 
permitted to keep her little girl, three 
months old, with her. Her husband has 
employment in a place where there is not 
room for her, and, were he to leave his 
place, both would be out of employment. 

A mau and wife, with excellent refer- 
ences, capable of taking charge of a gen- 
tleman’s country-place, or small farm. 
The man can take care of horses and cows, 
and manage a garden, and is strictly tem- 
perate. The wife is a good cook and 
laundress. 

Besides these, I have been trying to tind 
employment for other competent women. 

These may all be heard of at 28 Fayette 
Street, Boston (up one flight), any after- 
noon, between 2.30 and 4.30 P. M., ex- 
cept on Saturday. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
—_ oe 


MISS MURRAY’S READINGS. 


Miss Maud Murray’s Readings at 314 
Boylston St., on Friday evening, were a 
charming success. Miss Murray presents 
a very attractive appearance, and sways 
her audience by genuine feeling and power. 
The shorter humorous pieces were given 
in good style, and afforded much amuse- 
ment. But it was chiefly in the more 
serious recitations that Miss Murray ex- 
celled. Eugene Field’s ‘*The Mountain 
and the Sea’’ afforded opportunity for an 
exhibition of deep poetic feeling, which 
was not lost. The crowning piece of the 
evening, however, was the familiar bal- 
cony scene from Romeo and Juliet. This 
was finely rendered. It may seem ungra- 
cious to criticise where so much deserves 
commendation, but the artist seemed to 
show lack of intensity in one of the finest 
passages: 

O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name, 


Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 


But if this was too tamely rendered, the 
fault was amply redeemed by the tender- 
ness and depth of feeling infused into 
subsequent passages: 

O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully, 
and other lines were beautifully spoken. 

Miss Murray is a fine reader, and gave a 
clever and charming entertainment. 








WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 





On motion of Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
Mrs. Alice A. Minnick, of Beatrice, Neb., 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Jan. 18. 
Mrs. Minnick is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Law School, and has 
practised in the courts of that State for 
several years, Sheis a middle-aged widow 
with children, On the same day Miss Caro- 
line H. Pier was admitted on motion of 
Miss Kate H. Pier. Both are members, 
with their sister and their mother, of the 
noted Milwaukee firm, Pier & Pier, and 
all are graduates of the Law School of 
the University of Wisconsin. The num- 
ber of women who have the right t 
practice in the highest court is now fifteen. 
The admissions of Mrs. Minnick and Miss 
Pier are distinguished by the fact that 
they were made on the motion of womeD 
attorneys. 

Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, daugh- 
ter of Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge, W 
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admitted to the bar by examination of 
the Court of Appeals at Frankfort, Ky., 
on Jan. 22. One of the judges expressed 
the opinion that Miss Breckinridge had 
stood the best examination ever heard 
before the court, and that she was thor- 
oughly versed in the law. Miss Breckin- 
ridge is the first woman examined by this 
court and admitted to practice in the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. She was 
educated at A. and M. College, Lexington 
Ky., and spent several years in Paris study- 
ing French and Roman law. 

Miss Emma Eaton, of Iowa City, Lowa, 
who distinguished herself by taking the 
two years’ law course at Ann Arbor Uni- 
versity in one year, paying her way en- 
tirely by her stenographic work, is at 
present assisting Chancellor McClain, of 
the Iowa State University, in writing a 
book on criminal law. 

Mrs. Nellie Coke, who was admitted to 
practice by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia a year or so ago, is on her way to 
South Africa, where she hopes to locate. 
Mrs. Coke stopped in Sydney, Australia, 
where she was interviewed by the Daily 
Telegraph in regard to women attorneys 
in America, F. M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, JAN. 26, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last week Hon, Thos. C, Platt was 
elected to the United States Senate, to fill 
the place of the Hon. David B. Hill, whose 
term will expire March 4, next. The vote 
stood in the Senate, 35 Republicans for 
Mr. Platt, 11 Democrats for Mr. Hill, and 
2 for Mr. Henry George. In the Assembly 
122 Republicans for Mr. Platt, 31 Demo- 
crats for Mr. Hill, and 2 for Mr. George. 
When Mr. Platt takes his seat in the Sen- 
ate it will give another vote in that body 
for our cause, as he has been pledged to 
us for years. 

The conference of delegates from the 
woman suffrage leagues and clubs in 
New York and Brooklyn took place on 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 21, at 4 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. Every organized body of 
workers was represented, except one. 
Officers of the Working Woman’s Society 
and the Consumer’s League were also 
present. There was a consultation as to 
the best method of pushing the claims of 
the women of the Greater New York to 
recognition under the new charter, and 
final arrangements were made for the 
public meeting. 

It is to take place to-morrow, in Car- 
negie Lyceum. In addition to the speak- 
ers already announced several others are 
expected, and a full report will be given 
next week. 

The annual dinner of Sorosis occurred 
on Thursday evening last. The magnifi- 
cent ball-room of the Waldorf was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion, and about 
150 of the members and friends took seats 
at the tables, where a delightful repast 
was served. On this occasion gentlemen 
were admitted, and so the president, Mrs. 
Fannie L. Helmuth, was accompanied by 
her husband, the well-known physician, 
Dr. Wm. Todd Helmuth, while scattered 
among the ladies were many husbands 
and friends. Mrs. Helmuth gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, Mrs. Sara Conant 
Ostram responded to the toast ‘The Diner 
Out.” The Hon. Frank Fuller’s subject 
was “Discontent as a Civilizer.’”’ Other 
addresses were by Dr. Helmuth on “‘Soro- 
sis;’ Mrs. Alice May Scudder, who toasted 
“The Men, God bless ’em,’’ the Hon. 
Warren Higley who spoke on ‘‘Four Years 
and After,’’ and Miss Annie Beaston, 
whose subject was ‘‘Quiet People.” 

Much indignation is expressed in this 
city at the outrage in Washington. The 
refusal of the Adjutant-General to accept 
Miss Maud Stahlnaker as the translator, 
after she had passed the only successful 
examination among all the candidates, 
basing this refusal solely on her sex. It 
is to be hoped that Miss Stahlnaker will 
demand her rights and insist that she 
shall be appointed to the position. She 
will be sustained throughout the country 
should she do so. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
League will be held at No. 4 Lexington 
Avenue, on Thursday evening, Feb. 4. 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch will speak 
on “Education,” and we hope to have an 
original poem by Mrs. Belle Grey Taylor. 
All are invited. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park South. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


. o ‘ 
Five of the twenty factory inspectors of 
Pennsylvania are women. 


Miss Elizabeth Roth, of Philadelphia, 
and Miss E. M. Blatt, of Alleghany, are 
new Notaries Public in Pennsylvania. 


An address made by Mrs. Jane B. 
Moore Bristor, of Baltimore, in favor 
of woman suffrage, which was published 
in Public Spirit of that city, has been 

ued as a leaflet. It will be sent for one 





Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Petitions. 


The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature for 


1. A joint resolve submitting a constitutional amendment striking out the word 
‘male’? from the qualifications of voters. 


2. A law enabling women to vote for Presidential electors, under authority of Art, 2, 
Sec. 1, Par. 2 of the United States Constitution. 
3. A law enabling women to vote in municipal elections, 
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cent, or ten cents per dozen, by Miss A. 
M. V. Davenport, 933 N. Broadway, Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Philadelphia Crematorium Society 
reports eighty-five cremations during the 
past year. Since 18588 the number was 
five hundred and one. 

A suffrage club has lately been formed 
in Omaha, Neb., and Miss Lizzie banker, 
a niece of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, of 
New York, read a paper before it on Jan. 
25. 

A reception was given to Mr. Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, by the New England 
Woman's Press Association, at the Parker 
House yesterday, when many literary and 
dramatic lights were present. 

In accordance with the recommendation 
of Governor Clough, of Minnesota, a bill 
is to be introduced in the Legislature 
calling for the erection and maintenance 
of a prison for women in that State. 


Mrs. Harriet Worrell, Brooklyn’s strong- 
est woman chess player, has commenced a 
course of training for the chess tournament 
which will be held in London by the 
British Ladies’ Chess Clubin March. She 
hopes to win the $300 first prize. 

Frances Courtenay Baylor, whose story, 
“Juan and Juanito,’’ is remembered by 
readers of St. Nicholas, begins a new 
serial in the February number, called 





“Miss Nina Barrow.’”’ It tells of a little 
girl who always had her own way, and 
what came of it. 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association in- 
vited Rev. Alice Wright and Mrs. Hack- 
staff to read papers before them on the 
“Ethics of Suffrage’? at their members’ 
meeting last week. The president, Mr. 
Sampson, said Mrs. Wright’s paper was 
the best he had ever heard on the sub- 
ject. There was a large attendance, an 
animated discussion and great applause. 

There are still remaining at headquar- 
ters some of the League reports printed 
for distribution. Any League secretary 
unsupplied with them can have them sent 
by mail on application. ‘The Leagues 
reported are Belmont, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, City Point, Concord, East Boston, 
Egremont Plain, Hampden County, Hyde 
Park, Leominster, Malden, Natick, Need- 
ham, Newton, North Adams, Pittsfield, 
Roxbury, Sharon, Somerville, Waltham, 
Warren, Wellesley Hills, Winchester, 
Woburn and Worcester. 


Consul-General Dekay, at Berlin, in- 
forms the State Department that the Ger- 
man Millers’ Union has offered a prize 
for a method of destroying the meal moth 
in mills and flour. He thinks some Ameri- 
can should win the prize, and offers to 
receive and transmit methods offered in the 
competition, which should reach him not 
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Miss Caroline H. Ingersoll, of Keene, | J. J, JAXON.....scceeceeeeeeesees General Director 

N. H., has founded the Ingersoll Lecture- | 421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


ship at Harvard, which provides for one 
lecture a year upon the ‘Immortality of 
Man.” The fund is arranged to be used 
on a plan similar to that of the Dudleian 
Lectureship. The first lecture on this 
foundation was recently delivered by Dr. 
Gordon, of the Old South Meeting-House 
in Boston, on ‘Immortality and the New 
Theodicy.’’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish this ina small volume about the 
middle of February. 


On Jan. 28, Mr. John Graham Brooks, 
of Cambridge, gave the first of a series of 
ten Thursday evening lectures at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of this city. His subjects are as 
follows: ‘The Best Literature upon the 
Social Question and How to Read It;” 
‘‘The Older Theories About Society and 
Reform;’’ ‘‘The Newer Theories About 
Society and Reform;’’ ‘Social Health and 
and Disease;” ‘‘The Buyer and the Wages 
of the Weak;” ‘What is Poverty?” ‘‘Do 
Circumstances Cause Poverty?’’ ‘The 
Public and the Criminal; “The Most 
Hopeful of Modern Reforms;’ ‘The 
Limits and the Possibilities of Social Im- 
provement,”’ 

Miss E. P. Hughes, whom the Duke of 
Devonshire has just appointed to serve on 
the committee of inquiry into the pupil 
teacher system, is the principal of the 
well-known Cambridge Training College 
for Women Teachers, which was founded, 
to quote the words of the Marquis of 
Ripon, ‘‘to supply one of the greatest 
wants of our present education system— 
the want of training teachers.’ Miss 
Hughes, who is an acknowledged au- 
thority upon educational matters, has 
during the last few years made several 
visits to France and America in order that 
she might study the methods pursued at 
the training colleges in those countries. 
She was educated at Newnham, and took 
high honors in the Tripos examinations. 


The Arena for February will have ar- 
ticles on Art for Truth’s Sake in the 
Drama, by James A. Herne; Giosue Car- 
ducci, by Mary Sifton Pepper; Pneumatol- 
ogy, Science of Spirit, by Lucy S. Crandall; 
The Problem of the Novel, by Annie 
Nathan Meyer; The National Council of 
Women, by Mary Lowe Dickinson, presi- 
dent National Council of Women; A Court 
of Medicine and Surgery: A Symposium, 
Henry O. Marcy, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 
Hon. Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Edward M. Grout, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Landon Carter Gray, M. D., and others; 
On the Threshold: A Psychic Experi- 
ence, Genevieve Thorndike Clark; Book 
Reviews: Life Work of Thomas L. 
Nugent; An American Idyll; The Duke 
and the Humanitarian; Deborah, the 
Advanced Woman; Life Gateways. 
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“NOT TO BE.” 





By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 





The rose said, ‘‘Let but this long rain be past, 
And I shall feel my sweetness in the sun 
And pour its fullness into life at last.” 
But when the rain was done, 
But when dawn sparkled through unclouded 
air, 
She was not there. 
The lark said, ‘‘Let but winter be away, 
And blossoms come and light, and I will 
soar 
And lose the earth and be the voice of day.” 
But when the snows were o’er, 
But when spring broke in blueness over- 
head, 
The lark was dead. 


And myriad roses made the garden glow, 
And skylarks carolled all the summer long— 
What lack of birds to sing and flowers to 
blow! 
Yet, ah, lost scent, lost song! 
Poor empty rose, poor lark that never 
trilled! 
Dead unfulfilled! 


-_<—- 


THE CROWNING OF THE BRUCE. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








Robert the Bruce he rode to Scone with 
many a peer and knight. 

“Nobles,” he cried, “I come to claim the 
crown that is my right, 

And here I draw a stainless sword, and lift 
a stainless hand, 

And vow to drive the English host.from out 
our pleasant land.” , 


Then forth leaped every shining blade, and 
up rose every palm, 

While white-robed nuns and choristers 
broke into holy psalm; 

To clash of arms and tread of knights the 
trumpet call rang out, 

And the people gladly answered it with 
many a mighty shout. 


Then Wishart, Glasgow’s Bishop, gave a 
banner blessed with prayer, 

A coronet of purest gold, a mantle rich and 
rare ; 

And standing on the Stone of Scone, Bruce 
took the royal ring, 

While Scotland’s herald challenged all who 
said he was not King. 


A woman stepped to Bruce’s side—a woman 
armed for strife: 

“The Countess of Buchan am I, and boast 
the blood of Fife; 

And if true King of Scotland sit on Scot- 
land’s ancient stone, 

The house of Fife must crown him King, 
and leave him to the throne. 


“The craven Earl, my brother, is with our 
Engli-h foes; 

O Bruce, now let me pay for himthe homage 
that he owes.”’ 

The nobles answered, “She is right;’’ the 
Bruce bowed low his head. 

She crowned him King: then to the throne 
the new-crowned monarch led, 


And put the banner in his hand, and cried: 
“O Scotland’s King, 

All through the north, far in the west, the 
clans are mustering, 

And over all the east and south thy people 
wait for thee; 

Take Scotland’s banner, draw her sword, 
and give them liberty! 


“God save King Robert! He is King from 
helmet unto heel.”’ 

The Bishop answered with a prayer, the 
knights with clash of steel; 

And forth they went for Scotland’s right, 
and never once did turn 

Till they made Scotland’s freedom sure on 
the field of Bannockburn 


O good King Robert! mighty Bruce! in Scot- 
land yet a King; 

For little children lisp thy name, 
mothers of thee sing. 

Thou hadst this grace above all kings of 
every other land— 

Blessed by a loyal woman’s heart, crowned 
by a woman's hand. 

—Harper’s Young People. 


and 


-_-- —— 


THE FAMILY SPIRIT. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


It all came of being a Travers of Travers- 
court, though I am happy to say that the 
family spirit is singularly little in evidence 
so far as I, Judith Travers, the last of the 
race, am concerned. If I had been as 
proud as my people would have had me 
be, then I could never have allowed Phil 
to go as far as he did, nor myself to have 
followed his delightful lead. and not to 
have loved Phil would have been absurd; 
and I never could see that what father 
and works of penny fiction call ‘‘blue 
blood’? should be considered an excuse 
for lunacy— though it may frequently be 
acause. Only, if I had not had the Trav- 
ers’ obstinacy well developed in me, I 
should certainly never have gathered 
courage enough to secure my darling boy 
—to allow him to win me, I mean. 

We had a long, hard winter at Travers- 
court, and a succession of highly uninter- 
esting guests; some of them could ride 
well to hounds, but what was the good of 
that when the ground was like a sheet of 
plate-glass for twelve consecutive weeks? 
So when April came, and the south winds, 
and the violets peeping like frightened 
children from every hedge-bottom, I let 
my heart be as glad and free as it liked. 





it was a stroke of genius on Phil’s part 
to come to the Rectory just when he did; 
the orchards were near their prime, and 
the buds on the lilac-trees were showing 
white. We had no cne staying with us 
just then, and it seemed quite natural 
that I should run in and out of the Rec- 
tory at all hours of the day. Canon Calli- 
ton is the dearest old man you ever saw, 
and I help him to water his roses, and 
take off the horrid green-fly, though I do 
hate the way their fat little bodies scrunch 
when one kills them. 

It must have been the first week in 
May when I went down to the Rectory 
one afternoon, and the Canon insisted on 
my staying to dinner. 

“I simply won’t let you go, my dear,” 
he said. ‘‘Rex is coming by the 6.15 
train, and bringing an old Oxford friend 
with him. I know he will want to see 
you again, after six months abroad.” 

Rex was the Canon’s eldest son, and I 
had mended catapults for him when I was 
ten. 

“T should be awfully angry with Rex if 
he didn’t want to see me again,’ I re- 
sponded, 

“Then you will stay?” 

“Tf you think father won't mind.” Of 
course, I meant to stay in any case, but I 
thought it would do noSharm for once to 
be as demure as people seem to expect 
one to be. 

“Oh, that will be alliright. I can send 
some one up to Traverscourt with a note. 
Trust me for taking the whole blame on 
my own shoulders.”’ 

‘*Your shoulders look broad enough for 
anything,’’ I put in, knowing the Canon’s 
regard for his splendid six feet two of 
physique. 

“Little puss, you shouldn’t flatter old 
men.”’ 

He looked preternaturally solemn as he 
said this, but I have learned that whenever 
he calls me “‘little puss’? he is purring 
just as hard as he can onhis own account. 

So it was settled that way, and this was 
how I came to enjoy my spring more than 
ever violets and thrushes and things of 
that kind could have made me enjoy it. 
Rex’s Oxford friend was Phil. 

After dinner I found myself walking up 
and down the moonlit garden with Mr. 
Anstruther, while Rex and the dear old 
Canon smqked long clay pipes in the ver- 
andah. I haven’t a notion what we 
talked about, but it seemed to fit in with 
the moon and the faint scent of apple- 
bloom that clambered over the orchard- 
wall. 

**T don’t think I shall ever have another 
evening like this,’”’ murmured Mr. An- 
struther, as we strolled towards the others. 

“*T have enjoyed it, too,’’ I said, softly, 
as we stepped on the veranda. 

‘*Good-night, my dear, good-night,”’ said 
the Canon, as he put me into the carriage 
an hour or two later. “You can’t tell 
how good it is to have you about the 
place; it recalls the time when my wife 
was alive.”’ 

The moon and the carriage-lamp got 
mixed just above the Canon’s face, so that 
I could not see very clearly; but his eyes 
had a moist look about them that hurt 
me. It seemed cruel, somehow, to be 
young and—and fond of spring —when so 


many people’s day was over. But I 
thought mostly of Phil on the way 
home. 


After that we met often. Rex and Mr. 
Anstruther were made very welcome at 
Traverscourt by my father, and they were 
not backward in responding to his invita- 
tions. Father, poor dear, never so much 
as guessed that all the while I was falling 
hopelessly in love with Phil. My own 
bedroom mirror did, though, because I 
had no one else to confidein. I think one 
needs girl friends at times, though they 
are apt to be in the way. 

And the lilac-bloom, and the hum of 
bees! We hadn’t a chance, Phil, had we? 

It was not till the third week that [ got 
to know that Phil was an author. Rex 
dropped some hint of his last book quite 
casually, to me, and I expressed my sur- 
prise that Mr. Anstruther had never so 
much as spoken of literature to me - other 
than Shelley, I added in a mental post- 
script. 

“Ah, Anstruther is not a man of that 
kind,” said Rex, with a queer smile that 
made him look as wise as the serpent. 
‘*He is too good form to carry the shop on 
his back, as the snail does its house.”’ 

I went for a sail with Mr. Anstruther, 
and he showed me how to tie a reef-knot, 
and a great many other knots that I don’t 
remember, because tying a@ rope twice 
makes it just as safe, and is a good deal 
simpler. 

And of course he proposed to me later 
in the evening. No one would believe 
how nicely Phil did it. I tried to say no, 
but a lump came into my throat and re- 
fused to let anything but ‘“‘Yes”’ pass. So 
—well, he kissed me, and I didn’t mind 
one little bit that a Travers of Travers- 
court had suddenly surrendered every 
scrap of her liberty. 

“I ought not to have spoken,” he said, 
as he stood outside the Rectory porch. 





‘Dear, I ought not to have done it, will 
you forgive me?” 

“TI should not have forgiven silence on a 
point of that kind,” I responded, calmly. 

‘‘But—but—I’m a struggling scribbler, 
without a penny in my pocket. How can 
I go to your father, and tell him—”’ 

“How can you go? Why, because—no, 
I’m not going to repeat it; only—isn’t my 
love a rather important excuse for such a 
proceeding? ”’ 

“It ought to be—ah—confound your 
father!’’ (This was in between some other 
matters that don’t concern anybody be- 
yond our two selves.) 

“Exactly. Goto him to-morrow, Phil, 
and tell him we are going to be married, 
and get it over.’ 

This was charming in theory, but my 
poor boy looked very white when he came 
out of the library at Traverscourt next 
morning and hurried down to Hazel Lane, 
where I had agreed to meet him. 


‘*Well?’’ I queried, impatiently. Phil’s 


silence, and the mournful way in which he | 


kissed me—for all the world as if it were 
a penance—made me feel oddly cold at 
heart. 

“It is all over, dear—not a hope left to 
us.”’ 

‘Please stop digging holes in the ground 
with your stick, Phil; it doesn’t do you 
any good, and it only irritates me. Now 
what did father say?”’ I hadn’t the least 
bit of a wish to be snappish with Phil, 
but he was the only person handy, and 
really he need not have given so much 
attention to the ground at his feet when 
my eyes were only waiting for a chance of 
making life seem lovelier to him. 

‘What did hesay?”’ echoed Phil. “I’m 
not very clear; I can only remember the 
phrase ‘a Travers of Traverscourt,’ and— 
oh, my darling, how could I do it?” 

“Do what, Phil?” 

“I have promised, on my word of honor, 
not to see you or write to you after to- 
day.”’ 

‘And, pray, who gave you permission 
to promise any such thing? It—it is 
abominable!’’ I wanted to cry, and I 
wanted to be angry; so I remained quite 
calm, not being able to make a choice 
between the two. 

**I don’t know how it happened,” went 
on Phil, hurriedly; ‘‘first of all your 
father bullied me, called me an adven- 
turer, a penny-a-liner, a scribbling beggar, 
and every other epithet he could lay hands 
—I mean tongue—on. Then he became 
majestic and venerable, and all that, and 
I began to feel mean. Finally, he spoke 
of your own happiness, of the life of mis- 
ery I was condemning you to, of my self- 
ishness in the matter. I was so muddled 
and bothered, and he talked so convinc- 
ingly, that I ended by feeling about as 
genuine an all-around cad as I could, and 
when he asked me to give him the prom- 
ise I hadn’t the backbone to refuse.” 

I didn’t want to cry now, because I 
knew I had every right to be angry. 

“You shan’t keep your promise!” I 
cried. ‘‘An oath taken under compul- 
sion never counts, any more than high- 
way robbery gives the thief a right to 
your purse. I'll tell father as much when 
I get back.”’ 

But Phil laid his hand on my arm. 
‘Don’t, dear,” he said, gravely. ‘I’ve 
given my word, and I’m bound to stick 
to it. Besides, it will be better for you; 
think of the years we may have to wait!” 

“Of course, Mr. Anstruther, if you are 
afraid of not being able to care for me 
when my hair is gray instead of brown—’’ 
But I got no further, Phil always was so 
foolishly demonstrative. 

Then a horrid thought crossed my mind. 
“Phil, Phil, what do you mean by saying 
you felt like a-acad? Do you feel a cad 
for loving me?”’ 

I could not see, for half a moment, that 
he blamed himself for the confession, not 
for the love. He put that right, though, 
in a very short time; Phil is so gloriously 
demonstrative. 

Well, Phil smiled as we were saying 
good-by at the turning of Hazel Lane, and 
he pointed out that he had promised not 
to see me after to-day, and that to-day did 
not end till midnight; would I meet him 
after dinner in the Traverscourt lilac- 
path? I thought it funny, and very like 
a man, to stick so closely to the letter of 
a promise, and break the spirit of it with- 
out a twinge of conscience; but it was 
good to have another hour with Phil. 

Phil and I did meet that evening in the 
lilac-path. I wonder, would it have been 
so utterly heavenly if it had not been a 
stolen meeting, and our last for some 
time to come? 

Men have the silliest notions about 
women and the things that hurt them. 
Phil, for example—when the nearness of 
parting and the trouble in my face com- 
pelled him to give some sort of excuse 
for his folly in making promises to my 
father—said that it was really much bet- 
ter for him to go clean out of my life for 
a while, and not return until he could be 
labelled ‘‘eligible,’’ (as they ticket prize 
cows at an agricultural show); it would 
save me so much worry; and so on, and 





so on. But | took Phil’s dear old sun- 
browned face between my hands, and I 
reduced him toa condition of total help- 
lessness by looking into his eyes, and I 
informed him that he was never again, 
under any pretext, to suppose that any 
suffering could be equal to the loss of his 
companionship. Whereupon Phil—he is 
horribly undisciplined, and somehow I 
don’t take him in hand properly—Phil 
vowed I meant to say ‘‘kisses’’ instead 
of ‘‘companionship,”’ and—and afterwards 
I was too breathless to expostulate. 

And some time after that we really did 
say good-by, and I cried a great deal more 
than was becoming—though fortunately 
the moon, kind soul, retired behind a 
cloud and would not let Phil see how hor- 
rid a woman’s eyes look when they are 
red round the rims. And the lilac-petals 
dropped on to his curiy head, just as if 
they, too, were sorry he was going. And 
then I went home limply, with a vague 
kind of wonder that the sky didn’t descend 
and crush me. Yes, I was very, very 
sorry for myself—and for Phil. 

My people, when I went indoors after 
our last good-by, told me quite plainly 
that I must give Phil up. They could 
not understand that they might as well 
have told me to fly to the moon. To give 
up Phil would make my life just one long 
December fog—the kind of fog that gas- 
lights look yellow in—and I can’t exist 
without sunshine. And the poor boy is a 
hundred times worse than I am. 

So there was nothing for it but to take 
one’s fate firmly in one’s hands, just as I 
had taken Phil’s face in the lilac-path, 
and go out into the world. The next 
afternoon I stole away to the Rectory— 
Phil had left by the early train to town— 
and found the Canon in his garden, and 
put my arm through his in a way that 
was familiar to him. 

**Please, I’ve come to confess,”’ I said, 
feeling hot and vastly uncomfortable, 
though a fly need not have blushed in the 
presence of such a kind old dear as Canon 
Calliton. 

“Come to confess, have you, little puss? 
What is it all about?” 

“It’s about Phil—Mr. 
mean.” 

The Canon stopped ‘and regarded me 
with a grave air that had a twinkle in the 
background, ‘Have you been falling in 
love, young lady?’’ he demanded. 

“I—I’m afraid Lhave. Who wouldn't?” 

‘“‘Nobody with an ounce of sense,”’ he 
put in enthusiastically. 

“T knew you’d think so! I couldn't 
have believed there was any one as nice as 
Phil in the whole world. But, Canon, 
father won’t hear of it.’’ 

‘“*‘Won’t he, my dear? Well, well, per- 
haps he is right; it would not do just yet; 
now would it?” 

**No, he isn’t right,’’ I interposed, with 
unruly vehemence; ‘‘he’s as wrong as can 
be, and I mean to leave home.”’ 

The old man looked genuinely grave 
this time, and he said a number of highly 
proper things, which I knew he didn’t 
half mean. So I just smiled up into his 
face and stroked the cheek that was near- 
est to me, and, ‘‘Canon Calliton,’’ I whis- 
pered. 

‘“*Well, my dear, well? No, no, I am 
not going to succumb to that look in your 
face. I’m sure I would if it were possible, 
and I have never failed before, but—little 
girl, I want you to trust to an older head 
for once in a way; older heads are not 
half as pretty as young ones; but they are 
useful at these times. Philip Anstruther 
is clever, unusually clever; he will make 
his mark; wait until he is earning enough 
to come and claim you boldly, and in the 
meanwhile—”’ 

“Grow ugly with weeping, and cross 
with hope deferred, and—and such a 
scarecrow that Phil will not have a word 
to say to me,’’ I broke in. My voice 
stumbled over a sob there, and would go 
no further. 

The Canon would rather take a barbed- 
wire fence than see a woman in tears, 
and he began to make sundry inarticulate 
noises, as if he were talking to a cat, 
dandling a baby or something. I thought 
I might allow myself the luxury of a 
whole-hearted cry at this stage. 

‘““My dear child—ah—really—you must 
not take it so much to heart. It will come 
right, trust me. Your duty——” 

‘Yes, dear Canon, my duty to Phil 
won't let me stay in a house that is closed 
to him. It wouldn’t be loyal, would it?” 

I was like an April shower now, and 
Canon Calliton, between relief and a gen- 
uine fondness for me, was obliged to 
admit the truth of what I had said. And 
after this it was quite easy to coax him 
into promising that, if I could get father’s 
consent to go out into the world, he would 
do his best to find me a place. I gave him 
the sweetest kiss imaginable as a reward, 
and went straight home to have it out 
with father. 

I don’t think I care much to dwell upon 
the scene that followed in the library. 
When I informed him that I meant to 
leave home, he looked at me fora moment 
as if I had confessed to a crime; then he 
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walked about the room, biting his lips 
and muttering something which I am 
awfully glad I didn’t hear; then he turned 
sharply round and said that a little hard- 
ship would be good for me. 

“*You think it will make me worthier of 
Phil?” Lasked, innocently. ‘Perhaps it 
will. I know I am terribly selfish and 
spoiled, and in every way inferior to him.’ 

‘‘Judith, you have less self-respect, less 
pride than any girl in your position I have 
ever come across. Inferior to him! Child, 
I despair of you! Have you none of the 
old family spirit?’’ 

“It isa mistake,’’ I answered, ‘‘to put 
eld wine into new bottles, and I haven’t a 
bit of the family pride; I have discovered 
a rarer vintage.” 

Whereupon he said things that I’m 
awfully sorry I did hear, and I went out 
of the room. But I couldn’t regret. If 
we had been at Traverscourt. for eight 
hundred years, was that any reason why I 
should forbid the nicest man of the eight 
centuries to make love to me? It was all 
the other way, in fact; it was very good of 
Phil not to be frightened by the connec- 
tion of heredity with three-bottle ances- 
tors. Phil’s forebears, I am certain, never 
used to lie under the table; and family 
history is a good deal worse than modern 
fiction, which is unnecessary. 

I won my point, of course, because 
downright stubbornness, when I see my 
way clearly, is one of the family traits I 
distinctly inherit. Father’s wildest mis- 
givings had never gone beyond my being 
a governess; the gentility there was very 
nicely spread over the surface, like silver 
on a plated spoon, and it does not often 
occur to him to look beneath the upper 
crust! But I didn’t become a governess. 
I knew that a parlor-maid gets just as 
good a salary for half the work. 

We fought it out to the bitter end, 
father and I, and finally he said I might 
go to the deuce so far as he was concerned, 
and it seemed a pity that I had been forced 
to make my own father so angry. I went 
off to the Rectory directly his consent 
was obtained, carrying that morning’s 
Times in my hand; and I explained to 
Canon Calliton exactly what I intended to 
do. He looked awfully solemn, as of 
course he was bound to do, but he has 
dropped into an old man’s habit of talking 
aloud, and I heard him mutter presently: 

“It’s a foolish, very foolish—but I never 
could resist a sporting event, from a cross- 
country ride down to an elopement.”’ 

‘“‘Neither could I, you dear,” I put in 
promptly. 

He was so disconcerted by my over- 
hearing him that he could not, in common 
decency, keep up the réle of a professional 
Solomon. I spread out the advertisement 
sheet of the Times on the table and 
pointed to the list of ‘Servants, etc., 
Wanted.’’ He ran down the column and 
started as his eyes fell on an advertise- 
ment near the bottom. 

“This is very odd,’’ he observed; “I 
know this Mrs. Neville who is advertising 
for a parlor-maid.”’ 

“Fate, isn’t it, dear?” I 
promptly. ‘‘Is she nice?’’ 

‘Particularly nice. I can get you the 
place, I think, if you have really made up 
your mind.” 

So after a world of bother, and the ex- 
penditure of more caresses than even my 
dear Canon deserved, I went to Mrs. 
Neville, Warwick Square, S. W., and dis- 
counted all ancestral drawbacks by prov- 
ing myself quite able to turn my hand to 
useful labor. 

Mrs. Neville was so nice that I quite 
wanted to know her, and at first I nearly 
forgot myself at times; but that wore off 
after awhile, and the admiration of Mrs. 
Neville’s men visitors was my only worry. 
If you want to know what brutes some 
men can be, go out as a parlor-maid. 

Then the oddest thing happened. I was 


Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
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pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
ly a mun is wholly free from it, in 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


' Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoon’s and only Hoop’s. 





are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pits, aia digestion. 250. 
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dusting the drawing-room mantelpiece 
one day, aud I saw a correspondence card 
lying on it, written in a well-known hand. 
Of course, had it been in any one else’s 
handwriting, I should not have dreamed 
of reading it, even though it was exposed 
so carelessly to view; but I argued that 
Phil and I had agreed that between us 
two there was to be no mine and thine— 
everything that was his was just as much 
mine; and if a note written by himself 
was not his property, I should like to 
know what is. It is odd, all the same, 
how love affects the conscience; it seems 
to make it doubly sensitive where one 
person is concerned, and entirely con- 
temptuous of the rest of the world. Which 
means that I did feel a little guilty about 
reading the note, in spite of my plausible 
excuses. Well, I was punished. The let- 
ter began, ‘‘Dear Bunny,”’ and it finished, 
“Ever Yours Affectionately,’’ and I had 
to begin explaining away a good many 
things. I didn’t doubt Phil, but I hadn’t 
the least idea that he knew Mrs. Neville, 
and [ could not see why he should address 
her as ‘‘Bunny.”’ Mrs. Neville could not 
be more than twenty-five, she was ex- 
tremely pretty, too, and mourning suited 
her style of beauty to perfection. 

And then the note intimated that he 
would be delighted to come to dinner on 
Thursday; and this introduced a fresh 
complication. 
that so much, though, if it had not been 
for the “Bunny.” 

“Mr. Neville, why did you die? It was 
horribly unkind of you,’’ I found myself 
saying. 

Which was foolish, as I speedily recog- 
nized. Only, I knew how ridiculously 
susceptible Phil was; why, he had been 
able to fall in love with me!’ 

Phil had been out of town since I came 
to Mrs. Neville’s, and I had waited till I 
could see him to explain matters; it would 
need every one of the softnesses you can’t 
put on paper to make him understand the 
wisdom of the “sacrifice” I had made for 
his sake. 

Well, Phil came to dinner—a little party 
of four—and I was very much afraid of 
his recognizing me at first. I had to help 
to wait upon the material appetites of the 
company. Phil has the true artist’s eye 
for anything pretty—I mean, anything 
rather nice—whether he finds it in a 
parlor-maid or in a duchess, and I couldn’t 
help feeling that he would notice me. No 
one but a woman, however, knows what 
may be done to a face by aid of a few 
unobtrusive lines, and the costume helped 
me tremendously ; so that the dear boy en- 
tirely failed to recognize me. There was 
still the voice to be reckoned with, 
though; I couldn’t help laughing at the 


‘thought that Phil might recognize the 


accents of his divinity under the softly 
lisping, ‘‘Cheese, sir?’’ But something 
happened before that. 

Phil took in his hostess, and they had 
not got through the fish before I became 
sure that Phil was taking me in, too—the 
me, that is, of Traverscourt, Hants. They 
were altogether too friendly, and I knew 
from their glances that they shared some 
detestable secret. It was all done by way 
of personal, parable sort of talk; and that 
kind of conversation always betokens a 
dangerous intimacy. I will quote a frag- 
ment or two, by way of showing how im- 
possible it was to keep my hand from 
trembling—with rage—when I passed the 
dishes. 

“Then you really have found your feet 
at last, Phil?” said Mrs. Neville. 

“Absolutely. I can marry in six months 
now.” 

“If a certain person is not tired of wait- 
ing for you!” 

“Oh, but she isn’t! The certain person 
is much too nice ever to be that.” 

Then their glances met, and I registered 
4 vow never again to put my eyes to their 
natural uses; it looks so silly, so—so 
horrid! Besides, I think one ought to be 
out of mourning for the first love before 
One is on with the new. 

Then Mrs. Neville hoped, in a minor, 
die-away key, that the third person of 
whom they pretended to be talking was as 
nice as Phil pictured her, and the horrid 
boy gave her one of the smiles which 
Ihad regarded as my own peculiar prop- 
erty, and said she was delicious. I 
thought of father and how right he had 
had been. I thought of the canoe on our 
river at home, of the lilac petals that 
dropped on Phil’s curly head one never- 
to-be-forg —remembered night, and my 
eyes filled so with tears—of rage—that I 
could scarcely see what I was doing. And 
still those wretched people went on eat- 
ing, as though to die of hunger were not 
the most desirable thing in the world. 

Suddenly the family temper came to the 
front with a bound and conquered my 
tears, I have never understood quite how 
it happened, but I was handing Phil the 
gravy-boat, and the family spirit bade me 
upset the contents over his person, and I 
Stood looking down on my dripping be- 
trayer. The gravy was very hot, too. 
Even amid my consternation I could not 
help noticing the abandon with which 








I should not have minded, 





Phil’s collar changed its pose of frigid 
dignity for one of tearful helplessness. 

Then—well, then it was very awkward, 
and Mrs. Neville, I know, wondered how 
her usually irreproachable maid could be 
so clumsy; and I prefer to draw a curtain 
on the scene. 

The Travers’s pride comes out some- 
times in the oddest places. 

Two days after the dinner I had my 
“evening out,’’ and went to Pall Mall, in 
a very doubtful frame of mind, to buy a 
book and a new hat. That is another ad- 
vantage attendant upon being a parlor- 
maid; you can go out alone in the evening 
in London. The advantage, however, is 
not unmixed, and I was insulted in just 
the way I might have expected had I given 
the matter a thought. The man was per- 
sistent, and I didn’t know what to do, 
and just at that moment I nearly ran into 
Phil. And how could I help being re- 
lieved and delighted? Phil, whatever his 
views of love might be, was at least a 
gentleman. 

“Phil, Phil, you don’t know how glad I 
am to see you! I have been so insulted, 
and —and—do see me home!” 

Phil looked as if he had seen a ghost; 
he grew red and then white, and finally 
glanced sharply along the street. My 
late persecutor was behind me, hesitating 
between two courses, and my darling 
boy, without stopping to ask a single 
question, went up to him and knocked 
him down. Then he hailed a passing cab, 
and we got away just in time to avoid a 
crowd. 

“Judith, what are you doing here?”’ he 
cried, as we rattled along. 

‘‘Making myself wretched,’’ I answered, 
limply. 

My innocent words brought such a look 
of tragedy into Phil’s eyes as made me 
shudder. If he were going to marry Mrs. 
Neville, what could it matter to him that 
I happened to be wretched? 

“T have taken a situation, because some 
one asked me to wait for him, and—and I 
thought he meant it. But I found that he 
didn’t mean it a bit, and I’m going back 
to father, to be proud of being a Travers 
of Traverscourt for the rest of my life.’’ 

I didn’t get any further, because I was 
crying. And Phil chose this as a suitable 
moment for letting the sunniness ripple 
over his faithless countenance; he seemed 
hugely relieved about something, and I 
felt glad that one of us, at any rate, could 
derive happiness from the situation. 

“I’m all in a fog, Judith,’’ he said, 
attempting to appropriate my person. 
‘“‘What you, I, and the universe are play- 
ing at, and whether I am awake, I don’t 
know. But Ido know that you are talk- 
ing nonsense. Not mean ita bit? Why, 
I am working like a galley-slave to be able 
to marry you in six months!”’ 

* I resumed my dignity, tinging it per- 
ceptibly with sarcasm. 

‘You said the same, if you remember, 
to Mrs. Neville. 
Anstruther, which you use in all feminine 
cases?”’ 

‘Said the same to Mrs. Neville? Why, 
so, I did; but it was of you we were talk- 
ing. And how do you know anything 
about Mrs. Neville?” 

I noticed that Phil was surreptitiously 
pinching himself to see if he were awake. 

‘Never mind. There is always some 
kind friend at hand, you know, to repeat 
that kind of conversation to one. Only, 
why didn’t you tell me you preferred to 
marry some one else? I shouldn’t have 
minded—a bit—Phil.”’ 

I waited, expecting Phil to answer. In- 
stead, I heard a chuckle, which was fol- 
lowed by a laugh, hearty and undisguised. 
Phil continued to laugh for (I should 
think) five minutes, until I became gen- 
uinely angry. 

“Perhaps,’”’ 1 remarked, icily, “if you 
will hint at the nature of the joke, I may 
laugh with you.”’ 

“You dear, innocent, kissable little 
goose, don’t you know that a man may 
not marry his aunt? It’s against the 
prayer-book, you see.”’ 

I looked at Phil, foolishness dawning 
over my soul like a sunrise in summer. If 
what he said were true, I had indeed been 
a goose. 

‘“‘But — but — she would be Mrs. An- 
struther if she were your aunt,’’ I ob- 


jected. 
‘‘Even if she had married my mother’s 


brother?” queried Phil, still laughing in 
the most ungenerous way. 

I gave inthen. ‘Relationships always 
muddle me,’ I whispered. “And I am 
very sorry, dear—and—don’t you think 
that is quite enough for one time?”’ 

So it turned out that the new parlor- 
maid drove up to Mrs. Neville’s door with 
a flourish, and that she was handed out 
by the nephew of the house with a loving 
formality. 

“I’m awfully, awfully sorry I spilt the 
gravy down your back,’ I murmured as 
we mounted the stairs.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. 








PREVENT sickness and save doctors’ 
bills at this season by keeping your blood 
rich and pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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REASONS FOR USING 
‘Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. } 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. 

Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 

3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


. . . , 
4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780. 




















WOMEN AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


#{Only a few of the life insurance com- 
panies of the country insure women at the 
same rates asmen. A considerably larger 
number insure women, but charge them 
an additional $5 per $1,000, and still more 
do not insure women at all. It is the 
opinion of those qualified to speak that 
the companies charging the excess rate 
are not justified in doing so, and that the 
practice will not long be continued. The 
mortality rate experienced among its 
women insurers by one well-known com- 
pany has been about 80 per cent. of what 
was expected, and it has insured several 
women for the full amount it will issue on 
any one life, i. e., $50,000. The hereto- 
fore unfavorable attitude of insurance 
companies toward women has been due, 
undoubtedly, to the fact that few, if any, 
women had an insurable interest; but that 
day has passed. As the avenues of occu- 
pations have widened, thousands of wom- 
en to-day are the sole support of children 
or parents, and those thus dependent on 
them need the protection of insurance as 
much as if the family bread-winner were 
a man. 

In comment upon this paragraph, the 
editor (a woman) of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Standard (insurance), re- 
marks that the Ledger probably does not 
know that the number of companies in- 
suring women at the same rates as men is 
steadily increasing, and that only a few 
refuse to accept this class of risks; in fact, 
only three out of the twenty-nine com- 
panies transacting business in Massachu- 
setts decline to write women. 











COMFORT 
Is what you want in travelling, and you 
get it in the Personally Conducted Tour- 
ist Cars, Chicago and Council Bluffs to 
California via the UN1on Paciric, leaving 
Chicago every ‘Thursday. 
Ask your nearest agent for particulars 
or write to R. TenBROoECK, General East- 
ern Agent, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 





This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DelERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
rublishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





sSWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 
’ PENN. Opened oth month, ath, i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
es. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful pertiouspes address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth ENaneviveni * 
’ teenth year. n 

Girls’ Classical School. sootember 22nd, 1806, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S al 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO!’ 27, BOSTON, [lass. 





Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 








Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 

Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 











West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








THE ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes, a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
— T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“T am glad to give ~~ testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ey 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 

and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed ” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
$27 Beacon St. 

“*The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRBSS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in ‘os. 
Send for ents jogue. 
Pirst regular co-educational college in New 
Baghens. . , . 
earest regular college to the Bo. 
Hospital . ° wares 


irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I"., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
P Is the only, 5 = | coctupational Medical Col- 
in New England t i i 
Massachusetts Medical Socsety. — 
The last session commenced Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at =. § i Mite. toro mud 
THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. - 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

h Annual Sessi ed Sept. 30, '96. Af 
yeais raded course of - sres’ thaowe Labers. 
ory, Hacterlological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi' 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


a_—_§7 TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 








Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modera Day Coaches to nver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuNnat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Atbeny, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10. 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.4‘ 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30. 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢ 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Martborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at senger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 


through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 





Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 


The annual convention of the Colorado 
State Suffrage Association was held Jan. | 
16, at the home of the president, Mrs. T. | 
M. Patterson. From the report of the | 
meeting in the Denver Daily News it is | 
learned that no auxiliary leagues now ex- | 
ist, and the association will henceforth be 
made up of citizens from all parts of the 
State. 

The president said in her address that 
there was no reason to regret the action 
of the association in keeping up the organ- 
ization. It had gained new ground dur- 
ing the year, and every effort should be | 
made to hold it. It was right for Colo- | 
rado women to do all they could to help 
the women of other States, and the gen- 
eral sentiment seemed to be that the 
association should hold together until 
there was no longer any spot in the Union 
where women were not free. 

The most important work of the asso- 
ciation during the past year was the rais- 
ing of $100 to send Mrs. Bradford to Idaho. 
Mrs. Bradford when called upon said that 
she was just six weeks in the State, and 
that the work was extremely expensive on 
account of the long distances. Besides 
the money contributed by the association, 
she raised $125, and the National Associa- 
tion paid the balance. She organized 
eight leagues, added 620 members to the 
organization, and made thirty speeches. 
Every precinct where she spoke gave a 
large majority for the amendment. The 
reason for this result lay in the fact that 
the people had a realizing sense that she 
could give them the truth concerning suf- 
frage and its workings. Nothing seemed 
to convince like the fact that a woman 
who had the right of suffrage was glad to 
go out and work to give other women the 
same right, and that other women voters 
were helping her to do so. The Colorado 
Association, she added, deserved a great 
deal of credit for the Idaho campaign, for 
the moral effect of their help was tremen- 
dous. 

Miss Reynolds reported that letters from 
Idaho spoke very strongly of the value of 
Mrs. Bradford’s work, and of the help 
from Colorado women. Also that another 
Colorado woman, Ida Crouch Hazlett, of 
Rico, did very valuable service in Califor- 
nia and was still engaged there in pre- 
cinct organization. 

Resolutions were offered and adopted 
on the death of Hon. L. C. Rockwell, the 
life-long friend of suffrage, the first to 
contribute money to the cause in ’93, and 
constant in help and service during the 
campaign. 

Officers were elected as follows: Mrs. 
T. M. Patterson, president; Miss M. A. 
Pease, first vice-president; Mrs. J. L. 
Routt, second vice-president; Miss T. Y. 
Ammons, secretary; Mrs. A. J. Peavey, 
treasurer, and Mary C. C. Bradford, audi- 
tor. 

The following were elected delegates to 
the National Convention: Mary C. C. 
Bradford, Martha Bushnell Conine and 
Mrs. M. F. Taylor. As alternates, Miss 
M. A. Pease, Mrs. Byron L. Carr and Mrs. 

L. M. Tyler. The delegates were in- 
structed to vote for the ‘upper House” in 
the National Convention, to be composed 
of delegates from the ‘“‘free’’ States. 

Committees were elected on the Legisla- 
ture, literature, press and membership. 
The question of the work of the legisla- 
tive committee and the indorsing of bills 
now before the Legislature produced a 
lively discussion. ‘The precinct option 
amendment was read and indorsed, also 
the bill granting an appropriation to the 

Industrial School for Girls. There was a 
discussion on the subject of a bill pro- 
viding for truant officers in every school 
district. 

A meeting will be called early in Feb- 
ruary to receive reports of delegates to 
the National Convention and of the legis 

It is hoped that a large 
number of new members will come in 
at that time. The ! Association 
has four campaigns pending. The amend- 
ment has passed in Oregon and the cam- 
paign is already on in that State. The 
stronger the Colorado State Association 
the more help can be given in the coming 
work. 


lative committee. 


National 


INDIANA. 





The Kokomo Suffrage Club is the oldest 
local club in the State, and has been in- 
fluential in local and State matters affect- 
ing the interests of women and children. 
At a recent meeting of the District of 
Columbia Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Mellhennie, of Kokomo, was pres- 
ent and gave an interesting account of the 
work accomplished by the club. It has 
been instrumental in establishing a drink- 
ing fountain, an industrial school for 
women and girls during the winter of 
1894, five soup houses and other munici- 
pal helps. The club secured by petitiona 
reversal of the decision of a college faculty 





at Lafayette that a colored girl could not 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 3 JANUARY 





30, 1897. 
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graduate. Money has been sent to the 
campaigns in other States. About four 
years ago, all of the social leaders became 
interested in woman suffrage by being in- 
vited to attend a reception given by the 
clubs, and now the club numbers 100 of 
the representative women of the city, and 
of the 14,000 inhabitants few are opposed 
to equal suffrage. One feature of the 
meeting is ‘Suffrage Events,’’ which 
usually include two or three papers on 
the movement, acts of Legislatures in 
different States, etc. Compulsory educa- 
tion is being urged by the club before the 
Indiana Legislature at this time. The 
club has taken up the Pingree plan, and 
by this means the industrious poor have 
had all the garden stuff they could raise. 
The club is not auxiliary to the State Suf- 
frage Society or the Federation of Clubs. 


—_—- —- 


NEW YORK. 

**Educate women for the duties of house- 
wives and mothers,”’ and ‘‘Do something 
by which you will rise above the dead 
level of mediocrity and bring glory to 
your sex.’’ These were the key-notes of 
two addresses delivered last week before 
the Brooklyn Equal Suffrage Association. 
The first speaker was Mrs. Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, of England, daughter of Mrs. 
Elizabeth, Cady Stanton, and the second 
the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, a 
classmate of Lucy Stone and a graduate 
of Oberlin College fifty years ago. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie was chairman of 
the committee of the day, that on educa- 
tion, and said it was the primal duty of 
women to secure the ballot and thus exert 
an influence in the education of children, 
which was in the hands of the board of 
education, whose members are appointed 
by the mayor, who is responsible to his 
constituents, the voters. 

Miss Bertha Backus, 
Truman S. Backus, of the Packer Insti 
tute, gave a very interesting account of 
Maxwell House and its workings 

Mrs. Blatch was announced to speak on 
‘*Manual Training in the Public Schools,”’ 
but she said that she would show the causes 
which had led to women, who were the 
beginners in industries, losing the control 
of those industries later on. The speaker 
compared the condition of the women of 
the industrial classes in England and 
America, to the decided advantage of the 
latter, their common sense education in 
addition to technical training developing 
their judgment as wellas abilities. Wom- 
en should be trained for housewives and 
mothers. and the introduction of cooking 


daughter of Dr. 


and sewing into the schools in the lower 
classes was not going to accomplish that 
result. What was needed was a school 
where a girl who was about to be married 
or one who wished to adopt domestie in- 
dustries as a profession could secure the 
necessary instruction in a post-graduate 
course. 
in all the women’s colleges. 

The Rev. Antoinette Blackwell, 
silver-haired 


a hand- 
woman with a low 
toned, clear voice and charming manners, 
told a number of interesting reminiscences 
of Lucey Stone. Both were students at 
Oberlin, and graduated in 1847. The 
speaker was allowed to read her gradua- 
tion essay in public, because the exercises 
of her department took place on what was 
known as ‘ladies’ day.’’ Lucy Stone, 
however, graduated on another day, and 
she was not allowed to appear in public 
with her essay. ‘Because of our desire 
to train as public speakers and teachers, 
we were constantly labored with, but to 
no effect, and were certainly a disturbing 
element in theinstitution.”’ The occasion 
of the golden jubilee of Oberlin, thirty- 
three years after her graduation, was a 
great day for Lucy Stone, as she was the 
star of the occasion. Forty years after 
their graduation both the speaker and 
her friend were placed on the theological 
roll at Oberlin. Lucy Stone’s anti-slavery 
work was reviewed, as well as her early 
struggles to attain a college education. 
Mrs. Jacobs called attention to the fact 
that Mrs. H. A. H. Beach, of Boston, was 
a composer who had risen above the 
mediocre level, and that Brooklynites, 


some 


Such a plan ought to be followed | 





through the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
would soon have an opportunity of hear- 
ing her symphony rendered by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
speakers of the afternoon, and the asso- 
ciation adjourned for a social hour and 
tea. 

During the business session Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, president of the 
State Suffrage Association, asked for 
contributions to the State work, $80 hav- 
ing been pledged, and also for a pledge 
for the national organization work to be 
given by her at the forthcoming conven- 
tion at Des Moines, to which she is a dele- 


gate. The sum of $50 was voted as a 
pledge. Several new members were ad- 
mitted. It was announced that the legis- 


lators of the State were having their at- 
tention directed to the woman suffrage 
resolution to be introduced during the 
session. 

An invitation was extended to attend a 
conference for the discussion of women’s 
interests under the proposed charter of 
greater New York at Carnegie Lyceum on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 27. 

The flag recently presented to the asso- 
ciation has four of the stars embroidered 
in yellow, in honor of the States granting 
woman suffrage, and occupied a conspicu- 
ous place back of the president’s chair. 
Mrs. Hood presided. 


—— es UU 


ILLINOIS. 


A petition for equal suffrage has been 
issued by Ada H. Kepley, Superintendent 
of Franchise. 

To the Legislature of the State of Illinois, in 

House and Senate, A. D. 1897: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned citizens 
of the United States, twenty-one years of 
age, residents of the State of Illinois, 
County of —, respectfully ask your 
honorable body to submit to the voters 
of the State, to be voted on at the general 
election in November, 1898, an amend- 
ment, to strike the word male from the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois, and 
thus secure the same political rights to 
the women citizens of the State as men 
have. 


NAMES OF MEN. | NAMES OF WOMEN, 


Let all who are interested copy this 
petition exactly, on foolscap or legal cap 
paper, and then at once begin to canvass 
for signatures, keeping the men’s names 
on one side and the women’s on the other. 
The State is to be canvassed from Jan. 7, 
1897, when the Illinois Legislature con- 
venes, until the end of the session. Write 
the name of your county in the blank, and 
let all petitions, as soon as one hundred 
names are attached to them, be sent to 
the State Superintendent of Franchise, 
Ada H. Kepley, at Effingham, who will 
arrange them in order for presentation to 
the Legislature. 

Haste must be made. We ought to 
have petitions go in as soon as possible 
after the sitting of the Legislature. 

ADA H, KEPLEy. 





Effingham, Illinois. 


-_-- 


NEW JERSEY. 


Delegates to the National Convention 
were elected at a meeting of the State 
Association held in Plainfield, N. J., on 
Friday afternoon, Jan, 22, in the Y. » 

A. Hall. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, the 
president, presided, and there was a rine 
audience of representative people present. 

After the reading of the minutes by 
Mrs. Alice C, Angell, secretary, the follow- 
ing delegates were elected: Mrs. Phebe (¢ 
Wright, of Manasquan, and Mrs. Kather- 
ine H. Browning, of Orange. ‘Why 
Women Should Have a Knowledge of the 


| Law” was the subject of an address by 


Miss Mary Philbrook, 
bar. 


of the New Jersey 


After showing the importance of law in 
every relation of life, she told of some 
ludicrous mistakes she had heard women 
make in public addresses from an igno- 
rance of law and legislative procedure. 
She then related a pathetic story of a lady 
who was greatly opposed to ‘*woman’s 
rights,”’ but when her husband died and 
her stepchildren took most of his prop- 
erty, came to her in distress. And when 
she was told how small a share the law 
allowed her, said, ‘Well, if that is so, no 
wonder you believe in woman suffrage!" 

Aaron M. Powell, who has just returned 
from abroad, spoke on “Suffrage Work in 
England.”’ 

He thought the outlook for securing 
parliamentary suffrage was very encour- 
aging, as there were 305 members of the 
present House who were thoroughly con- 
vinced supporters of the measure, and 
nearly a hundred more who were favor- 
able. And women already voted for many 
local officials in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. And there were about 850 
women serving as poor law guardians, 
200 as parish counsellors and many as 








members of school boards. Altogether 


| there were about 


1,500 women holding 
public office. 

He thought England was greatly blessed 
by having as its official head a queen 
whose example justified every English 


suffrage. And over 250,000 English women 
had petitioned the last Parliament for it. 
And then women were widely organized 


Mr. Powell then spoke of Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, members of the Bright family, 
and other leaders of the cause, who, he 
said, were a mighty host intellectually and 
morally. 

The president referred to a lecture by 
Prof. Jolin Fiske on the ‘‘Cosmic Roots of 
Self-sacrifice,’’ which many present had 
heard the night before. She asked, if 
mother love had produced civilization, if it 
were not a great loss to the public not to 
have this spiritual power? 

Plans for continuing the School Suffrage 
Amendment Campaign were discussed, 
A vote of sympathy with the California 
Woman Suffrage Association in the loss 
of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper was passed. 


the meeting was the display of suffrage 

literature arranged by Mrs. Anna 8. Bb. 

Pond and Mrs. M. H. Eaton of Plainfield. 
Mary D. Hussey. 


—_—— —ee UU 


MISSOURI. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Through the unremitting efforts of Mrs. 
Whitney, of St. Louis, and president of 
the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association, 


of the Missouri Legislature, and the fol- 


the Senate. A joint meeting in the Hall 
of Representatives has been arranged, a 
hearing when a large delegation of suf- 
fragists will be present. Mrs, Whitney 
drafted the bill and arranged for its intro- 
duction. She has had no money and very 
little help, but has written to friends and 
acquaintances in the State, as well as peo 
ple she did not know, frankly asking their 
influence. 

For the small sum of $75 
could be carried. 


the resolution 
Judge Bland, of Rolla, 


Bond, Rombauer, McKeighen, Thompson, 
all will vote for it. Following is the reso- 
lution as introduced into the Legislature: 


Concurrent resolution submitting to the 
qualified voters of the State of Missouri 
an amendment to the Constitution thereof 
concerning suffrage. 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House 
of Representatives concurring therein. 
That at the general election to be held on 
the Tuesday next following the first Mon- 
day in November, A. D., 1898, the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution of 
Missouri concerning suffrage shall be sub- 
mitted to the qualified voters of said 
State, to wit: 

Section 1. That section 2 of article 8 of 
the Constitution of this State, be amended 
by striking out the word ‘‘male” and by 
striking out the words “twenty-one years” 
and inserting in lieu of the latter, i. e., 
“twenty-one years,’ the words “of legal 
age,’’ so that said section of the Constitu- 
tion shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Every citizen of the United 
States and every person of foreign birth 
who may have have declared an intention 
to become a citizen of the United States 
according to law not less than one year, 
nor more than five years, before said per- 
son offers to vote, who is of legal age and 
who has resided in the State one year next 
preceding the election at which said per- 
son offers to vote, and who shall have 
resided in the county, city or town at least 
60 days immediately preceding the elec- 
tion at which said persons offers to vote, 
shall be entitled to vote at all elections 
held by the people.” 

VIRGINIA M. TRAVERS, 

Springfield, Mo , Jan. 24, 1897. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The Castle Square 
Opera Company makes a radical depart- 
ure from its usual line of productions the 
coming week, as its members will appear 
for the first time in a Wagner music drama, 
“Lohengrin” having been selected for this 
entrance upon the new field of musical 
effort. Director Jaxon has made elaborate 
preparations to ensure the success of the 
company in the coming production, and 
Mr. Max Harschtield has had the musical 
drama in rehearsal for several weeks with 
a view to meeting the demands of the 
score in the most satisfying manner. 
In the casts of the week the several réles 
are assigned as follows: Henry IL., King 
of Germany, W. H. Clark; Lohengrin, 
Knight of the Holy Grail, Richie Ling or 
Martin Pache; Elsa of Brabant, Clara 
Lane or Laura Millard; Frederick Telra- 
mund, a noble of Brabant, J. K. Murray; 
The King’s Herald, John Read; Orttud, 
wife of Telramund, Hattie Belle Ladd. 
The production is announced for only a 
single week, and the demand for seats is 
immense. 











HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of . orrection in 
Cambridge ani at oe jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekee References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower alls, Mass., Kev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 38: Dorchester St., So Boston, and the 
yy artment officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
‘ dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somervi 

ass. 





and American woman in asking for full | 


SPECI A L NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, Feb. 1, 3.30 
P.M. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall will read Miner ary 
a Suffrage Farce—and other original sketches. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 


| collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 


to work for the two great political parties. | 





One of the most conspicuous features of | 


a bill in the form of a concurrent resolu- | 
tion has been introduced into the House 


lowing day was to have been presented to | 


will help carry the amendment, and Judges | 





a position where such experience would be of value. 
dress M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Jue Macullar Parker Company, SSz7 
Clothiers and Outfitters for 
° Men, Youths and Boys. 


400 Washington St., Boston. ° 


p 1 66 Westminster Street, ¢ 
Providence. 
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The Best: at-Moderate Prices. 


Ale masz, 


ARGEST 

LINE 

QWEST 
PRICES. 









































MURRAY SCHOOL 


——= QC Poo 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, ete. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


3 Private or y ots wre can 
lessons if desire 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








GLOV ES 


For All Occasions 
MISS [1. F. FISK, 
44 Temple Place. 

She has a very attractive as 
sortment of Gloves, and woul 
be very pleased it you woul 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
.| present than gloves. 
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